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if a bucket of cold water had been poured dovm 
my back-tone, to hear how coolly you speak 
about it ; and, goodness knows, I was hot enough 
a minute ago, with this disgusting portman- 
teau.' - 

At this moment one of the servants came 
struggling through the general confusion, and 
handed the expected letter to Archy, saying at 
the same time, that Dr. Wells desired a few 
minutes* conversation in the library with the 
young gentleman, in half an hour. 

Archy, on glancing over the few brief lines, 
found that his fears were fully realized ; for the 
imcle, in the first place, stated that his nephew 
must necessarily remain through the holidays, if 
from no other reason than that his country resi- 
dence, now under repair, was not yet ready for 
visitors. His uncle went on to say, that other 
circumstances prevented him from making use 
of his town mansion for the purpose. He had 
lately bought a property in the extreme north of 
Scotland, his own native country, and was now, 
along with his wife and family, on the point of 
starting for that distant locality. As the journey 
was so great, and the whole plan was a first 
experiment, he could not think of inviting^ or 
indeed aUowing his nephew to io^osv ikcDA csc^ 
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SUCH an extended route, the latter part of wliicli 
must be performed without the help of a railway. 
Besides, he took occasion to remark, that, con- 
sidering how much his nephew must depend or 
his own exertions in life, he would be none the 
worse of an opportunity for a little extra study. 
*I have, therefore,' he wrote, 'requested Dr 
Wells to hand you some pocket-money as s 
Christmas box, and to mark out a course oi 
lessons for you to follow during the interval : 
and if you apply yourself as you ought, the time 
spent will most certainly tell on future compe- 
tition with your equals.' 

Archy had allowed his friend to glance ovei 
his shoulder at this concluding sentence, anc 
George now exclaimed — 

' Oh, the monster I It's a shame — a downright 
disgrace to society — that such a man should b< 
allowed to live, much less to hold a responsible 
situation under Government! I say, you fel- 
lows, listen to this. Here's that uncle of Arch} 
Douglas's has written to him, telling him that h( 
is to sta^^ here in this old prison, and not to g( 
home at all ! ' 

The boys gathered round, with various ex- 
clamations of disgust from all parts, for the newi 
spread through the rooms like wildfire ; and th< 
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general feeling was, that a deputation should 
proceed at once to the master ; for all were of 
opinion that, however strict a disciplinarian, he 
would never approve of such an injustice being 
done, — ^not only so, but he would recoil with 
horror from such an outrage on established 
custom. 

* It's very kind of you,' said Archy, in his own 
quiet, decided tone ; * but though Dr. Wells 
ndght agree to all you say, I know my uncle. 
I shall have to do exactly as he wishes; for 
he never changes his mind when once made 
up.' 

*If that old fogie, yoxir imcle — I beg yoxir 
pardon, Archy, but he deserves the name — ^had 
only made his intentions known sooner,' said 
George Maudsley, ' some of us could have made 
arrangements for you to come with us. As it is, 
if you don't mind going without a direct invi- 
tation, why, I'm sure you'd be made welcome by 
my governor for one.' 

The proud old Scotch blood flushed into 
Archy's cheek, at the same time his eye glanced 
gratefully towards his classmate, as he answered, 
* Thanks I it's very good of you, George, it is 
indeed ; but I shall do very well here, I dare 
say some of you will lend me ^om^ X^^^v-^ 
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Here he was intemipted by an order to consider 
not only their books, but all the various pro- 
perties left behind, at his entire disposal To 
this they added a unanimous promise, that a 
full description of the news and fun should be 
treasured up for him, from all the different 
quarters, to be brought back for his sole benefit 
on their return. They then resumed their pack- 
ing with renewed vigour and bustle, with the 
exception of a delicate-looking little boy, named 
Hugh Dickson, who crept up to Archy's side, 
and whispered, * If you like, I'll stay with you, 
Archy.' 

Archy had been kind to little Hugh, and stood 
his friend on all occasions, partly because they 
came from the same country, and partly because 
Hugh was so delicate, and, like Archy's self, his 
father was abroad in India. Once Hugh had 
been coilfined to bed, and Archy had read to 
him about these illustrious ancestors of his, the 
knightly Douglases,— of their grand victories 
and still grander disasters, — from whom Archy 
boasted he was descended in a straight line — a 
statement which his little friend Hugh believed 
most devoutly, and which none of his school- 
fellows cared to dispute, for there was something 
io his keen grey eye and marked eyebrows that 
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made them feel the old spirit of this ancient race 
lived still. 

Archy looked down into the wistful face of 
little Hugh with a feeling that the tightness on 
his throat had increased in a verj unaccountable 
manner, and his eyes would moisten in ^ite of 
him. 

* Well done, Hugh ! ' said George, seeing how 
matters stood, his kind heart prompting him to 
screen his companion from this slight degree of 
weakness. 'You are a good fellow, Hugh, a 
plucky little fellow, upon my word; though, I 
dare say, you would enjoy hearing all the stories 
of the old Douglases Archy has at his tongue's 
end better than living with those queer little 
maiden aunts of yours.' 

*No, I should like to see my aunts better,' 
said the cai^did little Hugh ; * for they are always 
so kind to me ; and they don't look so queer to 
my eyes as some people seem to think — perhaps 
because Tve known them all my life.' 

Hugh was brave where his friends were con- 
cerned, and George very properly felt bound to 
retract his words, declaring that he had not the 
slightest doubt they were the nicest old beings 
going, which was quite apology enough for little 
Hugh^ who continued— 
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* Though I do like going to them, they would 
wish me to stay with Archy ; for they know how 
kind he was to me when I was ilL Pd be better 
than nobody ; for I remember he said once he 
disliked sleeping alone.* 

* You're the best-hearted little fellow I know,' 
said Archy, gulping down the ball that was 
choking him ; ' but Tm not quite so selfish as to 
take you at your word. Don't you trouble your- 
self about me. If I could not manage to spend 
the time pleasantly, with the books for my com- 
panions, I ought to be ashamed of myself. Think 
how many of my ancestors, Hugh, had to spend 
their days under harder circumstances.' 

* Well,' said George Maudsley, laughing, * it's 
a good thing you can resign yourself to your fate 
so easily, and can call up the recollection of your 
defunct ancestors to bear you company I I for 
one,' he continued, 'would rather be excused 
from that I prefer spending my holidays in jolly 
style among lots of friends and relations.' Here 
he stuffed his last flannel-shirt into his bag, and 
with it apparently all further regrets for his friend, 
who stole away to the library to have the desired 
conversation with the formidable Dr. Wells. 

It was rather soothing to find that the master 
leltforhim as much almost as the boys had done ; 
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i though he had not forgotten the list of 
sons his uncle had written about, he had made 
IS short as he possibly could. * There's nothing 
e work for making the time pass quickly, as 
iir uncle says ; but — ' here the usually grave 
'.e of the Doctor broke out into a pleasant 
ile, and he pinched Archy's ear playfully, a 
n that he was friendly disposed towards the 
ner, — *but my young friend, "Sir Sholto,"' 
itinued he, chuckling at his usual pet appella- 
n for Archy when successful at his lessons, ' I 
nember the wise saying of King Solomon, 
There is a time for everything but I do hope 
it, though you are to have all work and no 
ly, you will not be a very dull boy.' The 
►ctor then mentioned that he was going to pay 
visit, with his wife and daughter, to an old 
lege friend of his, lately returned from India, 

• Henry Maybrook of Maybrook Hall, some 
rty or forty miles from Upland House. 

* I might certainly take you with us to May- 
)ok,' said the Doctor kindly but — but — ' and 
re he hesitated, * it would of course have been 
liberty. Besides, we are first obliged to visit 
ne relatives, who might not have sufficient 
sommodation.' 

rhe boy could not help -wmdrvj 
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kindness, which fixed the peculiarity of his case 
upon his mind. * Thank you, Dr. Wells,' he said ; 
* but I shall do very nicely by myself. I have 
plenty of books, and shall go about a good deal of 
course.' The Doctor, with a kind nod, then handed 
a list of studies, in which he really seemed to 
have been most indulgent, and Archy retired. 

The English ushers were to leave by the same 
train with the boys ; Mr. Welkinshaw, the classical 
assistant, was to go off the next day all the way 
to his friends at Birmingham ; and Mr. Rolt, the- 
mathematical master, said nothing about going 
off at all, as he seldom communicated his affairs 
to any one, but the general supposition was, he 
meant to keep house till the end. It was by no 
means a pleasant prospect for Archy to have to 
spend »his holidays in the society of *old Blusker,' 
as the boys, for some inscrutable reason, called 
Mr. Rolt, who was, properly speaking, a young 
man. Archy thought with some bitterness that 
his uncle, instead of considering it an obstacle 
his going off to Scotland, might have known that 
this fact would greatly have heightened the 
pleasure of holiday time; for although bom in 
India, he most stoutly held out for the right to 
call Scotland his native country. However, as 
he wisely fiaid; arguing the point with himself 
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would not mend the matter, so he determined to 
show his schoolfellows that a Douglas could be 
bravo- under any difficulty. Quiet and reserved 
aS" he usually appeared, he now showed himself 
in quite a new light He joked, and chatted, 
and laughed, as indefatigably he helped with the 
packing whenever he saw any one losing heart. 
He stood upon and stamped down lids that re- 
fused to shut ; he screwed round the clasps of 
carpet bags when all other fingers had failed ; he 
wrote out dozens of addresses, not forgetting to 
add the much admired ornamental flourishes he 
was so celebrated for ; and he did everything to 
facilitate their departure in every possible way. 
His schoolfellows were a good deal surprised at 
his behaviour, and their opinion was that ' Lord 
Bell-the-cat ' — as they in fun called him from 
some recent historical exercise — ^was a much 
better fellow than they ever supposed ; and it was 
doubtful if any one else could have shown the 
same amount -of * pluck,* had they been placed in 
a similar position. 

But when the last of them had driven off in 
the crowded omnibus to the railway station, three 
miles distant, and Archy had returned to the 
large empty dormitory, he thought how desolate 
be dhovld really feel He vraa tat tx^m ^ 

B 
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coward; but he was sensitive, and his fancy 
lively, as is the case with boys of a superior, 
though excitable nature. It was quite true, as 
little Hugh had said, he hated to sleep in a room 
by himself, and he knew that when night came 
he would people the long rows of beds with 
strange forms, till sleep would be quite driven 
away. At the very thought of what was in store 
for him, and in spite of his brave outward bear- 
ing, and his pride and dignity, he flung himself 
down upon his bed, and tried to get rid of these 
thoughts. For the time he almost wished that 
these mysterious chiefs and doughty barons of 
his race could have been extinguished from his 
pedigree, so that he might have ceased conjur- 
ing them up. He applied himself most heroically 
to drive these images out, by counting vast series 
of numbers, or working out short arithmetical 
problems ; and, on the whole, succeeded pretty 
fairly, though, it must be owned, in the end the 
feeling of desolation overpowered him, and he 
turned his face on his pillow, and cried himself 
to sleep. And who shall venture to say he was 
weak in doing so? He might have said with 
truth, with but a slight change from the speech 
of a grander hero, * I dare do all that may be- 
come a boi/ ; who dares do more is none.' 
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CHAPTEE II. 



WILDERING COMMON. 




N the following day, before Dr. Wells 
I left, he met Archy near the library, 
' and, seeming to be reminded of some- 
thing, called him into the room. The 



Doctor had been giving charge to Mrs. Falkoner, 
the housekeeper, about the clearing up the dis- 
order he had left among the books and papers. 
He now called Archy's attention to a particular 
packet, which he placed in a drawer, asking the 
boy to help Mrs. Falkoner to remember them. 
He mentioned that it was possible he might re- 
quire to have it sent to him after his arrival at 
Sir Henry Maybrook's ; in which case, if no one 
else were at hand, he felt sure he could intrust 
them jointly with its safe despatch. The carriage 
was already at the door, and the Doctot'a "^^^^ 
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after bidding Archy an especial kind good-bye, 
drove away. 

The classical usher, Mr. Welkinshaw, had gone 
off by himself to Chattington, to catch the morn- 
ing mail-train, on his journey for Birmingham, 
where his friends resided. Much to the suri)rise 
of the remaining household, he came back before 
dinner, in a somewhat ruffled and excited con- 
dition, informing his colleague, Mr. Rolt, that he 
had met with an accident, which would prevent 
him from leaving till next day. 

* I had no sooner gone out of the lodge gates, 
on my way to Chattington,' said Mr. Welkinshaw, 
'than I was overtaken by Mr. Churchwarden 
Grey of Broadmead Farm, who was being driven 
in his dog-cart to the railway, and he pressed 
me to get up behind, which I did. We were 
near the entrance of the town, when the horse 
took fright, having been startled, I believe, by 
the roar of some wild animal. I must explain 
that the caravans of a travelling menagerie have 
been erected on some waste ground beside the 
town, attended by various puppet-shows or strol- 
ling exhibitions. The result was that we were 
overturned, though without injury, except to 
Mr. Churchwarden Grey, who is, you know, ad- 
vanced in years.' 
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* I know — of course,' said Mr. Rolt, looking at 
the dinner just placed on the table. * In short, 
you did not go. I can't say I know much of 
Farmer Grey, and care less ; he is a crotchety old 
grim- wig by all accounts.' 

* He has had great trials, Mr. Eolt,' said the 
classical usher, mildly ; * and now he is a good 
deal hurt, after his kindness to me, I could not 
but attend him home ; so must just put off my 
journey till to-morrow.' 

Archy was very glad indeed of this, for the 
prospect of spending much of the time alone with 
Mr. Rolt was what greatly aggravated his trial ; 
and even as it was, dinner passed off very drearily 
in the large dining-room, though the housekeeper 
had of course already reduced the size qf the 
table. 

Mr. Rolt was teacher of the whole mathe- 
matical department at Upland House. He was a 
young man, with very fair hair, very chubby 
cheeks, and very blue projecting eyes. He had 
remarkably thick legs, and although his arms 
wej:e short, he piqued himself on their strength ; 
indeed, many boys knew this to be his only weak 
point, and would even venture to flatter him on 
the subject, or at least double up if he cuffed 
them. He was inclined to be butVy, «cA ^ V<b 
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was a B.A. of Cambridge, he wished always to 
be called piathematical master, while the others 
were contented with the usual title. Mr. Wel- 
kinshaw was understood to have even a higher 
degree of his own, only it had not been got from 
an English university, as he had studied deeply 
in more than one foreign country. He was mild, 
absent-minded, middle-aged, and very short- 
sighted — hence wearing spectacles ; the latter 
circumstance appearing as an eccentricity to the 
would-be wits of the school, to which they joined 
the fact that he had long legs, wore gaiters, and 
carried an umbrella which was known to be only 
alpaca. However, it was perhaps a proof of the 
estimation he stood in, that there was no secret 
nickname for him as for Mr. Rolt. 

Mr. "VVelkinshaw had now arranged to go by 
the first train in the morning, instead of at night, 
which would have been in many ways unsuitable. 
He had some little alterations to make in his 
portmanteau, thus leaving Archy jvlone to Mr. 
Rolt*s society till tea-time. This proved a dis- 
agreeable enough sample of what was to come, 
as Mr. Rolt sat before the fire with his legs 
spread, picking his teeth in gloomy silence, and 
seeming to be somewhat troubled in some extra- 
ordinaxj way with his throat. 
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When Mr. Welkinshaw came in to tea, Mr. 
Bolt left him to pour it out, although he was 
very awkward at anything of that kind ; yet 
this made Mr. Eolt no less cross about having 
too little sugar, or too much cream. At the 
same time he took a favourite little book out of 
his pocket, rested it against the bread-basket 
where the other usher could not see it, and 
occupied himself in reading while apparently at- 
tending to whatever was said by his colleague. 
As to Archy, who sat at the side, he seemed to 
be considered quite beyond notice by that end of 
the table. 

*I declare I had forgot,' suddenly exclaimed 
Mr. Welkinshaw, starting up, * that my cousin 
will expect me to-night ! * 

* Ah 1 to be sure,' said Mr. Rolt, showing no 
great sympathy, not even taking his eyes from 
his book. 

* It is far too late for any post, and my cousin 
is very nervous,' said Mr. Welkinshaw, in evident 
distress. * What shall I do ?' 

* Humph,' was the ungracious reply ; * must 
have a little patience, that's all.' 

* There is the telegraph at Chattington, sir,' 
suggested Archy, 

* You're right, my boy ; I really VJkoJi^ 
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of that. I must send over at once ; no, I sh^jr 
take it myself/ decided Mr. Welkinshaw, getting 
up from the table. * What do you say to a walk, 
Mr. Rolt ? it seems a fine evening though frosty.* 

* Thank you.* Mr. Rolt gave a shrug and a 
shiver, and drew his chair closer to the fire, which 
he poked violently. * No, I think not ; my throat 
seems to be getting rather worse.* 

It proved that Mr. Rolt had really symptoms 
of a severe sore throat, on account of which some 
portion of his grumpincss became excused in 
Archy's eyes, and Mr. Welkinshaw felt somewhat 
concerned for him ; at the same time the worthy 
usher cordially assented to the boy's proposal to 
accompany him, and they set out together. 

In going to Chattington on foot, the nearest 
way was by a path across a common which lay 
between the village of Edgely and the town ; and 
as the night was favourable, Mr. Welkinshaw 
preferred this to the market road. The weather 
had lately been of that raw, sloppy, disagreeable 
kind, which is liked by nobody, and least of all, 
perhaps, by schoolboys ; but now it was dry and 
frosty, the air bracing, and the sky clear. 

*0h! isn't this prime, sir?* exclaimed Archy. 
* If this frost holds, there'll be such capital skating 
on Higgs^ Pond.* 
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The usher smiled indulgently. *And where 
is Higgs' Pond?' he asked. * You should not go 
alone ; you must take great care, my boy.' 

* Higgs' Pond is by the common, over yonder 
to the left Tisn't deep, though, and there will 
be plenty of people out. Then I know all 
Wildering Common quite well.' 

* Why is it called Wildering Common, do you 
know?' asked the usher siniply, with a defer- 
ence to Archy's superior knowledge that rather 
flattered him. 

*0h, the stupid country people hereabout 
think it is bewitched. So ridiculous of them I 
isn't it, sir?' 

Mr. Welkinshaw was evidently thinking of 
something else ; and though he answered, * Cer- 
tainly, yes, to be sure,' it was doubtful if he 
had heard Archy's words. It came out at last, 
for he said, after a few minutes' silence : * But 
one thing I should like you to do, after I leave, 
Archy ; will you go over to Broadmead Farm — 
Mr. Churchwarden Grey's, — and find out for me 
how he is? Then perhaps you could write to 
me at Birmingham, to let me know.' The boy 
readily promising, Mr. Welkinshaw continued: 
* The Churchwarden is not liked by some ; but he 
is a worthy man, and he has had. qil^ 



f f uai* aia ne ao r* 

* I cannot go through the s 
say, he made his own country i 
then escaped abroad, and is n* 
dead ; in short, it is better to '. 
than of what went before. Eve 
had always been so kind to him, 
thankful at it, for he had vowed 
him in this world.' 

* How dreadful 1 was it not, M 
said Archy. It made him the 
coidd not help looking up at • 
seemed never before to have be 
so bright ; indeed, Mr. Welkinsh 
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WelkinsHaw went on to say. * He wanted it, and 
he went after it headlong, over every considera- 
tion or obstacle — just fis he used to do when fox- 
hunting, of which I am told he was very fond, 
poor fellow. But it is foolish of us, my dear 
boy, to hunt after pleasure ; it will not be found 
in this manner. Have you not frequently noticed 
how often a set pleasure party seems to have 
given nobody any satisfaction, whereas a mere 
casual walk will produce delight to all concerned ? 
At all events, our greatest happiness is always 
unexpected ; and, as the poet says, 

" True pleasure of itself will come 
Not in the form we're seeking." 

* So you see, my boy,' concluded his companion, 
turning the conversation to a lighter vein, * you 
must not suppose you are worst off in being left 
behind.' 

* Oh no, sir,' was the stout response. * I'm 
only sorry that Mr. Rolt does not go off any- 
where. Has he got no friends at all, do you 
think, Mr. Welkinshaw ? ' 

* Most preposterous notion I No friends ! — Mr. 
Rolt? Certainly he has — ^very many — a wide 
circle of them. Mr. Rolt delights in the quiet- 
ness to pursue his scientific studies. But it is 
possible he will go on a visit some^iTcver^ ot ofOcifcx 
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Mr. Rolt did not inform me,' said Mr. Welkin- 
shaw mildly, as they reached the town and passed 
through towards the station. 

*I do hope, sir,' said Archy fervently, *heis 
not going to be laid up with his sore throat, it 
might prevent his going.' Amidst the bustle of 
the station and the sound of a train coming in, 
no answer could have been heard, though Mr. 
Welkinshaw did not apparently like this topic 
So far as his own intended excursion was con- 
cerned, it could scarcely be said to be a pursuit 
after pleasure; for the report among spiteful 
dunces at school was, that his cousin at Birming- 
ham was his only relation, and she had married 
a drysalter, and they had no children, so that 
his only occupation would be to arrange the shop 
accounts, and help to make out the Christmas 
bills. 

The important message having been duly de- 
spatched by telegraph, they set out on their 
return, and got safely back half way through 
Wildering Common, when their conversation was 
again attracted to the stars, which sparkled over 
them on every side with the peculiar distinctnen 
of a frosty winter night, now once or twice 
diversified by the fall of a brilliant meteor. It 
was Mr, Welkiushaw's habit, when walking with 
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favourite pupils, to draw their notice to surround- 
ing objects, in illustration of the course of study 
at school His knowledge was not confined bj 
any means to classical subjects, and although he 
particularly avoided any interference with the 
department of another master, he had the skill 
to make the driest science interesting. He had 
already shown Archy how to find the Pole-star in 
a moment, by a glance along the great constella- 
ion of the Plough, and up by the two bright 
stars, at its end, called the Pointers. He had 
also taught him to find the Pleiads, in the top of 
the sky, where, though not conspicuous to notice, 
they glitter like some precious diamond ornament. 
He now directed attention to the Milky Way 
stretched overhead, — that sublime river of stars 
and star-systems, in one side eddy of which our 
sun and its planets are supposed to revolve ; he 
then traced out from the horizon of the south 
the starry figure of the giant Orion, with his club 
pointed at the Bull — a figure as familiar to the 
astronomer as that of his most intimate friend, and 
which a boy will not forget when once discerned. 

* Oh, I do wish, sir,' said Archy eagerly, * that 
the use of the globes had to be learned in your 
class. I never thought before that these figures 
were real. Pray, sir, what goes u^xt. ^ V 
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*Enougli of that for to-night, my boy,' said 
Mr. Welkinshaw, smiling ; ' but look back a mo- 
ment at the great Plough there. It was quite 
level along the sky as we set out on our walk ; 
now, it is aslant, and toward midnight it will be 
upright. It is like the figure on the face of a 
clock, always swinging silently round the Pole- 
star. Orion, too, gradually leans over on his 
endless chase of the Bull, and sets westward, so 
that one might learn to know the time by a glance 
at the heavens. In Paul and Virginia^ do you 
remember how the negroes say, " Midnight is 
past, the cross begins to bend ? " That is a con- 
stellation seen only from the southern side of our 
globe,' explained the iLsher ; ' but it is the same 
here.' 

* But the fixed stars don't move, sir ? • 

* No, of course not. I spoke of what is called 
their apparent motion,' was the answer. *It is 
not they that have moved, but we and our eaxUti 
have been absolutely whirled round hundreds 
and hundreds of miles since we set out for Chat- 
tin gton ; indeed, we might almost say we see the 
earth's motion, by the space we have fallen down 
from the head of the Plough yonder, during this 
short interval I ' 

Mr. Welkinshaw stood still, turning round as 
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if absorbed by the sublime prospect, while Archy 
turned with him. Singularly enough, when Mr. 
Welkinshaw gazed at the stars he took off his 
spectacles and held them in his hand, appearing 
to see better without them, at least so far as those 
vastly distant objects were concerned. * Strange,* 
he murmured abstractedly, * to think of the clear- 
ness our vision may yet attain, when we put off 
our eyes with our mortal body!' He checked * 
himself, and, instead of pursuing that theme, 
repeated aloud the fine words of Longfellow : — 

' I saw, as in a dream sublime, 
The balance in the hand of Time, 
O'er east and west its hours of light, 
"Was slowly sinking out of sight, 
"While opposite, the scale of night 
Silently with the stars ascended.' 

* Oh, please, we have got off the path I ' in- 
terrupted Archy, who had engaged himself in 
looking more prosaicly at the circumference of 
the common itself. * Do you know, sir, in which 
direction we ought to go ? I am afraid we have 
gone wrong in turning round, Mr. Welkinshaw.' 

Wildering Common was, more properly speak- 
ing, a piece of open down, broken here and there 
by gorse and broom, with an old sand-pit or two 
about the middle. The outline of the woods on 
either side did not differ much, eyen-Vj ^^-^"^^^^c^ 
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and though you saw lights from the windows 
the village at one end, or from the outskirts of 
the town at the other end, it was quite easy to 
mistake them. 

' I think we are really going back to Chat- 
tington/ said Archy, 'or else walking towards 
Higgs' Pond.' 

*Why, the points of the compass are quite 
plain,' was the answer. ' There is one of the uses 
of astronomy. Yonder is the north, under the 
Pole-star, and Orion is now directly in the south. 
Yet, dear me 1 the question never occurred to me 
before, in what direction Chattington and Edgely 
stood to each other. Dear me I how humiliating! 
After feeling indignant at ordinary people's un- 
observant habits, to find one's self convicted of 
such gross stupidity I ' 

They were happily extricated from their di- 
lemma by the sound of heavy footsteps across 
the common. It was a rustic on his way home, 
apparently from tippling at the nearest tavern, 
to judge from his muddled appearance and 
manner. Nevertheless he was able to set them 
right in a moment — proving Archy's supposition 
to have been correct as to their having actually 
been about to retrace their steps to the town ; 
not that the man professed to know north from 
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gouth, nor one side of the common by head- 
mark from the other. 

* Well, master;' grinned he, rubbing his hair 
under his hat, * once ye turns round T Wildering 
Common, there's nout else for't, to my mind, 
but to sniff hard for t' scent o' Farmer Grey's 
hog-pens. They be o' roight side, ye see, if ye 
faces for Edgely.' 

As they left him, Mr. Welkinshaw sighed 
audibly, but contented himself with a careful 
observation by the stars, for future guidance, and 
they reached home in due time. 

When just entering the lodge gate of Upland 
House, which looked toward the village green of 
Edgely, the attention of Archy was attracted to 
a somewhat unusual scene in front of the inn. 
A large yellow caravan, of the kind peculiar to 
travelling shows, had halted in the road, while 
a smaller one, such as is used for the proprietor's 
domestic wants, had met with some accident 
which the village wheelwright was trying to 
repair. The smoke was coming out of the chim- 
ney, and firelight was flickering cheerfully inside, 
and altogether the circumstance stirred an in- 
terest in Archy, as it evidently did among the 
inhabitants of Edgely, both young and old. He 
was informed by Cox, the gardener \)tve Vi^^ 
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ARCH Y' 8 ADVENTVRE. 

kEXT morning Mr. Welkinshaw was 
taken to the station in the waggonette, 
driven by old Cox, accompanied by 
Archy, who took his skates with him, 
he was bent on paying a visit to the ice on 
iggs' Pond. There was no possible question 
►out the strength of the ice, and he was, besides, 
ovided with a most serviceable attendant, in 
e shape of the great Newfoundland watch-dog, 
iton, who displayed a particular attachment to 
rchy, and now that his nightly duty was over, 
icame free to follow in the expedition. In 
.ssing the inn, the boy was reminded about the 
ravans, and asked Cox if he knew what had 
icome of them; and was told that they were 
II in the neighbourhood, the village smith not 
iving been able to mend tbe axle ^ci^iTi ^ 
35 ^ 
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had been expected. It was still frosty, indeed 
the cold was intense, but there was a dulness ii 
the atmosphere that foretold a fall of snow, an< 
already a few flakes were flying at intervals ; bn 
this betokened a heavy fall, Cox said, or wa 
what he called 'a feeding storm.' When the; 
reached Chattington, they drove first to the pos 
office — which happened to be the apothecary' 
shop also — and Archy got down to ask after \ 
letter Mr. Welkinshaw expected. BeiDg so earljy 
he fancied he would be the first visitor ; but h< 
was already preceded by a little girl, whose voici 
and appearance somehow attracted his curiosity? 
She spoke quite differently from the people o 
the neighbourhood, and her dress, though evei 
inclining to be shabby, had something foreigi 
about it, or at all events unusual. She had : 
straight, springy figure, a rather sun-browne< 
face, and a bright eye, that gave her a very livel; 
expression as she responded to the advances o 
Triton, who suddenly poked his great muzzl 
under her hand from behind. She did not star 
at all, but took it quite easy, and patted him i] 
a half-laughing way, looking neither too shy no 
too forward. Triton, who seemed greatly please< 
with her attention, sat down and offered a pal 
in bis most solemn manner, which was not a usua 
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thing for Triton to do, being chary of strangers ; 
and the paw was taken with a smile and cordially 
shaken, as if she was quite accustomed to dogs. 
Having put her bottle of medicine into her little 
basket, she left the shop, pulling her dark blue 
hood further on her head ; and when Archy had 
got up to his seat again, and was moving down 
the street, he noticed her turning to the lane that 
led into Wildering Common, towards Edgely. Of 
course he soon forgot all about it in the bustle 
of the station, and getting Mr. Welkinshaw safely 
off, which was accomplished without further 
hindrance ; Archy, having again promised to re- 
member about Churchwarden Grey, and to be 
careful not to get into any danger, felt really 
sorry when the train rushed away. He then 
appointed with Cox, who had to drive further 
on, and return to some business in the town, that 
they should meet at the Railway Inn, after he 
had had some skating. The snow was falling 
pretty fast, and the gardener remarked that he 
feared it would be a serious business. 

* Oh, so much the better. Cox,' said Archy, in 
high spirits ; * this is really jolly. Christmas is 
nothing without snow ! ' 

'But mind. Master Douglas, now,' said the 
gardener, * how you cut across the (iotickst^ "Cw^ 
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common. It*s a queer, confusing sort o* place at 
any time, specially in this weather. It's like no 
end o' bee-hives a-swarming, it is.* 

' All right, Cox; HI trust to Triton for all that,* 
said Archy, laughing. ^ He*s better than a pocket 
compass any day.' And as he turned off, followed 
by the Newfoundland, he could not help thinking 
to himself, ' Ay, or perhaps than the stars either^ 
and for that matter, all the hog-pens in the whole 
country-side to boot.* 

Until he had got out to the open common, 
he had really had no notion of the snow-storm ; 
nevertheless he held stoutly in the direction of 
the pond, guided by various well-known objects 
in that quarter. The busy flakes had a strange 
bewildering effect, that would almost have daunted 
him had he been quite alone ; now and then it 
thinned a little, so that he could see his where- 
abouts; and as to Triton, he enjoyed it thoroughly, 
tossing the snow up with his nose, and rolling over 
and over, as if it was there for his express amuse- 
ment. In one of these pauses, as the wind came 
powdering along, Archy thought he heard a cry 
of some kincL The quietness that followed was all 
thei more awful, broken as it was by the drowsy 
whisper of the snow-flakes alone ; but Triton had 
pricked up his ears, and evidently heard distincter 
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than the boy, for he made a sadden dart off and 
was soon out of sight. Archy stood still, whis- 
tling now and then to guide the dog back, though 
he knew that was scarcely necessary, for Triton 
would be sure to return in a few minutes ; and, 
sore enough, there he came, positively ploughing 
up the snow in his haste. He was so excited 
and restless, that Archy was sure he had made 
a discovery; and fancying it might be a hare, or 
even a fox caught in a trap, he fastened the 
straps of his skates to the dog's collar that he 
might guide him to the place, as he was deter- 
mined to see what it was. 

* Go ahead, old dog,' said Archy gleefully. 
* Heigh ho, chevy I off you go; only see and don*t 
lead me on a wild-goose chase, that's all.' 

The dog, putting his nose to the ground, trotted 
away, amusing Archy by the careful way he re- 
traced his steps through the snow as if he was 
follo¥dng up a trail. The snow was falling even 
faster, and the wind drifted it along, sweeping 
into the hollows, so that two or three times both 
Archy and the dog lost their footing and rolled 
over together. At last Triton stopped' at a snow- 
drift formed by a clump of gorse. Snuffing hard 
round it and whimpering, he seemed to be satis- 
fied that this was what he wanted, axid 
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* Oh, yes ! I know now,' said the little girl, her 
lips beginning to quiver ; * I got lost in the snow, 
And — But Where's my basket ? Oh dear I where is 
my basket?' she cried in great distress. 

The basket having been found at the foot of the 
bush, Archy again urged her to hasten, for he 
was beginning to be alarmed for his own safety, 
the snow was so dense, and the wind rising 
higher every moment. Getting hold of the strap 
at Triton's collar again, he bade him lead them 
back, knowing that he must place aU dependence 
on the dog's sagacity, who seemed to understand 
quite well what was required of him. It was a 
very difficult time they had of it ; what with the 
wind and the weakness of the girl, though she did 
exert herself to the utmost, showing, as Archy 
said, ' more pluck' than he could have believed 
was possible for a girl to have in her ; never 
complaining though she got some pretty severe 
tumbles, her whole anxiety being for the safety of 
the bottle of medicine. But they reached the lane 
at last, where they met Cox and a friend of his 
coming in search of the boy, and they were not a 
little surprised to find the young gentleman with- 
out his topcoat and in such company. The man, 
seeing that the girl was almost exhausted, took 
her up in his arms, and they soon xea^^^ 
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inn, where the good landlady was not long in 
preparing a steaming cup of coffee to put some 
life into them, and gave them the benefit of her 
company while they drank it. She was of course 
greatly interested in the little girl, who had made 
such a narrow escape ; and by the questions she 
put, Archy discovered that his little companion's 
name was Lizzie Grey, that she lived with her 
two uncles and her aunt in the caravan that was 
at present at Edgely, and that she had come 
across the common with a woman who was going 
to the station that morning, to get a bottle of 
medicine for her Uncle George, whose cough had 
troubled him all night. She had gone back the 
road she came, fanc3dng she knew it quite weU, 
when the snow had overtaken her, and then she 
lost her way, and wandered about, often coming 
back to the same spot she set out from. She 
was 80 dreadfully tired and frightened that she 
sunk down beside a bush, and couldn^t say how 
long she lay, till the young gentleman and the 
large dog came and found her. 

^Poor child 1' said the landlady, stroking her 
hair as she poured out another cup of coffee ; ' to 
think that had Master Douglas not found you, 
it might have been your last sleep.' 

'And the dog too, ma'am,' said little Lizzie. 
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* It was the dog who heard me cry, and brought 
him to help me, the young gentleman said 
that. And oh I if I had died in the snow, what 
would Uncle George have done without me?' 
And she flung her arms round Triton's neck, 
and, to Archy's great dismay, began to cry 
most bitterly. 

* It'll do the poor thing good, master,' said 
the landlady ; * she's weak yet, poor thing ! Only 
think of her belonging to a caravan ! she doesn't 
look the least like it ; shouldn't wonder now that 
she's been stolen.' 

When this idea was suggested to her, she 
became quite indignant. * Uncle steal me !' she 
said in astonishment. * Oh, no ; Uncle George is 
too good a man to do that. He brought me all 
the way from Australia when poor papa died, and 
because he lost the sight of his poor eye by an 
accident at the theatre, and so couldn't make any 
more money.' 

*And is your uncle's other name Grey too? 
said the landlady. 

* No, it was Hammond,' Lizzie said ; and her 
aunt and uncle's name was Mudge. Her aunt 
was Uncle George's sister, and they had lived 
with the Mudges ever since they arrived in 
England, mne months ago. Her Qc^ot^ 
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had taken a severe cold, and had not been very 
strong lately, as he felt the cold very much. 

Archy was more than ever interested in the 
little girl; for, independent of her being an 
Australian child, the idea of her living in a 
caravan was such an out-of-the-way thing, and 
quite a mysterious sort of life altogether. 

^ But are they kind to you, those ancles of 
yours?' asked the landlady, who had a very low 
idea of show-people generally. *That. aunt 
doesn't make you work beyond your strength 
now ? And what is it you do, — dance on them 
dreadful dangerous tight ropes?' 

< Oh, no,' said Lizzie, her lip curling a little 
scornfully, ^ I do nothing of that kind. Uncle 
George will hardly allow me to go into the 
show as the people do to «ee it I stay at home 
and take care of the house, when Aimt and 
Uncle Mudge are exhibiting the waxwork. Unde 
George sometimes helps them when there has 
been many visitors and Aimt Joan is tired ; but 
I do nothing but read, or sometimes I sew new 
dresses for the dogs.' 

'Dogsl' said Archy, joining in the con^versa- 
lion; *what do dogs want with dresses?' 

* These are Uncle Mudge's troop of performing 
dogs,' said Lizzie ; * and the last clothes I made 
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for them are so pretty. Uncle George is some- 
times annoyed when he sees me taking an inte- 
rest in the dogs ; but I like them so much. Oh/ 
she continued, shaking her head slowly, ' Uncle 
George is very particular about me, very careful 
about me indeed/ 

When Archy and Lizzie were safely wrapped 
up in the waggonette, he holding a large cotton 
umbrella, lent by the landlady, over her head, 
he asked her a few questions about the dogs ; and 
this being a favourite subject apparently of little 
Lizzie's, she described with great delight all their 
clever tricks, and said that her Uncle Mudge 
was very proud of them, and took such pains 
¥dth their education, and ended by saying that 
she should have liked so much if the. yoimg 
gentleman could have seen them perform. 

•When they were near to Edgely, the fall of 
8D0W had lightened for the time, and they were 
passed by a man going the other way, who imme- 
diately called out to Cox, as if he were hailing a 
ship, *HaVt passed a young gal on the road, 
master?* 

* Oh, it*s my Uncle Mudge,' cried little Lizzie, 
springing from her seat. ' Here I am, uncle, all 
safe. Pve been nearly lost in the snow ; but this 
young gentleman found me — and 1 
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— and the dog found me too— and Fm quite right 
again.' 

*Well, that's good,' said the uncle heartily. 
^ The missus she 'ave been in a precious taking 
about ye, and there was nothing for it but I 
must go on the look-out; so here I finds ye, 
a-coming home like a dook's daughter.' 

When Mr. Mudge was speaking he showed a 
polite sense of there being a young gentleman 
present in the vehicle; but Cox, who did not 
want to be longer away from his fireside than 
could be helped, suggested that he had better get 
up beside him, and be driven home along with 
his niece, wherever that might be. 

* Well, I will,' said the man, at once jumping 
up to the vacant seat beside Cox. *This an't 
pleasant weather, and Pm afraid it may last long 
enough to block up us road-people yonder, on 
the way to Deepbridge. 'Twas that blessed old 
wheel of our house-van that failed us again, and 
goodness only knows when we'll get off. Well, 
I an't sorry either, for Uncle George's sake,' he 
said, turning to speak to Lizzie ; ' we'll get time 
to see about that cough. He's my wife's brother 
is Uncle George,' he added, addressing Archy; 
* and my very good friend ; a great actor, sir, 
from Australia.' 
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Mr. Mudge was a strong, roughish-looking 
man, with a rough blue coat buttoned up to his 
chin, and a fur cap, which gave him for the time 
rather a Russian appearance. His voice and 
manner, too, were in keeping with his outward 
exterior ; yet the little girl seemed to be re- 
garded by this imcouth relative with particular 
fondness, and, judging by the glances exchanged, 
there was quite a friendly imderstanding between 
them. 

The waggonette passed the lodge of Upland 
House and through the village, till they got out 
between the woods and the edge of the common, 
where the two caravans had drawn up. As the 
storm showed no sign of abating for the day, the 
horses had been taken out and sent to the inn 
stable, and the show-people were evidently mak- 
ing preparations to stay over the night. The 
chimney of the smaller caravan was smoking 
briskly, its pannelled yellow sides looked vivid 
through the snow flakes, and a flicker was thrown 
but from the stove, accompanied by a smell of 
cooking not altogether unpleasant. In the door- 
way a woman sat sewing, who started up at the 
sudden arrival of the waggonette, at the same 
time holding up her finger to speak low. 

* He's asleep,' she said ; * that'll \>e"fee\X.«tlot\C\^ 
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at ; but they're worth all the wax-workses in the 
world, though the missus, here, don't think so. 
They're the celebrated performing dogs ; and 
though I say it, there an't dogs to beat them 
anywhere, if there's their match.' 

His wife appeared to take no great interest in 
them, and her face expressed as much, which 
perhaps annoyed her husband, for he continued 
in a slightly rougher voice : * Now, it's likely 
there's wax-workses as good as ours, I won't say 
better, or ekally well described when agoing, but 
as to performing daugs — ' 

* Well, well,' interrupted Mrs. Mudge ; * we 
know your taste, Tom. It's not in the high walk, 
at any rate. Don't keep the young gentleman 
out more than need be.' 

Cox here inquired if the great wax-work would 
not be shown at Edgely, now that they were 
stopped, more particularly this being the festive 
season. Mrs. Mudge, however, viewed Cox and 
his question with a good deal of scorn. She took 
all the reply upon herself; indeed, there could 
be no doubt that she commanded matters, at any- 
rate so far as the wax-work was concerned. 

* We don't exhibit in country places,' she said, 
rather loftily; *nor anywhere short of county 
towns. There's a menagerie going to o^^'Cl 

£ 
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close to Mr. Rolt's, so that Archy's dislike tc 
sleeping alone had been greatly lessened. A 
very pleasant evening Archy spent in the house- 
keeper's room. Mrs. Falkoner sat with her 
sewing, listening to his account of the day's 
adventure, which led her to relate many wonder- 
ful stories about Wildering Common, and other 
strange tales, of which she seemed to have an 
extraordinary supply. 

' This is about the pleasantest time I've had, 
Mrs. Falkoner,' said Archy gratefully ; * and, if 
you please, I should like to come again.' 

* That you shall. Master Douglas, as often as 
you like,' said the housekeeper ; and laying her 
hand on his shoulder, she added in a confidential 
whisper, 'Whenever Mr. Rolt looks as if he 
would like to be alone, or grumpy,' she said, 
laughing, * just you come here to me, sir.' 
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SNOWED UP. 

HE next day was Sunday, and a day 
of snow still falling, in the midst of 
which Archy went to church, where 
he sat in almost solitary dignity, the 
sole representative of Upland House, so far as 
school was concerned. It was a fine quaint old 
specimen of English country churches, with one 
old stained window that did much to warm one 
amidst the cold, not to speak of the glowing 
figures of patriarch and apostle there represented 
in radiant reds, blues, and greens, which some- 
times threw a light upon the service or the ser- 
mon. Up in the choir, moreover, was a new 
organ, lately presented by the squire of Edgely, 
beside which Archy once or twice noticed the 
head of a stranger, and finally came to the con- 
clusion that thk was no other tYian t^^jkoJ^s^^ 
55 
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made acquaintance, Mr. Mudge. This was al- 
most the only circumstance, besides the falling 
snow and his own solitariness, which diversified 
the usual course of the day. It was to be in- 
ferred, howev.er, that these curious show-people 
and their friends were still close by, while at 
the same time it said something for their re- 
spectability that any of them attended church. 
The rector of Edgely and Chattington was an old 
man in failing health, who did not live in the 
parish, and did not therefore do any duty. It 
was Mr. Vernon, the curate, who preached ; and 
there was often something in what he said that 
drew the attention of the idlest boy, while Archy 
had a particular admiration for the curate on 
various accounts. When night came, he found 
himself wondering how little dulness he had 
really felt all the day, after looking forward to it 
almost with dread, as he got up in the morning. 
Mr. Rolt had not been able to leave bed ; indeed, 
Mrs. Falkoner thought he was much worse, and 
had proposed to him that the Doctor should be 
sent for ; but to this Mr. Rolt would not listen, 
and had seemed not a little irritated at the idea. 
Before Archy went to bed, the worthy house- 
keeper suggested that he might go up and ask 
if he could do anything for him. * For, do you 
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see, Master Douglas/ she said, ' though sick folk 
always say they don't want to be toubled, they 
like to have attention shown them, and to be 
asked after.' 

This Archy accordingly did, though it cost 
him some effort both of resolution and good feel- 
ing. Mr. Holt's answer was wonderfully mild ; 
and when Archy wished to be allowed to get him 
some oranges, although the usually crusty usher 
said he had a particular dislike to that fruit, he 
nevertheless bade him good night in a rather 
kind manner. 

The snow-storm continued into the night, fall- 
ing at first so thickly and fast, that it was some- 
thing almost awful to see from the window, before 
putting out the candle. It must have ceased to 
fall before morning ; but the wind rose, drifting 
it with a hiss against the panes, so as now and 
then to wake Archy between dreams, in which he 
sometimes thought himself undet an avalanche 
among the Alps, or shut in a frozen-up ship 
toward the North Pole. 

In the morning all was perfectly still ; the day- 
light came in white and cheerful, in strong con- 
trast to the dulness of the past day or two. How 
curious it was to look out at the effects of the 
snow-storm, and at the same time liovi be«K3L\.\£Ni3t^ 



being sent for. The near 
Chattington ; and a horse ha 
out, that the gardener migl 
but a way made for it along t 
being sheltered in comparison 
by any means so difficult to ti 
message was soon taken, and > 
that Dr. Cobold would lose d 
round that way. 

The short day being filled u] 
pations, it had passed quickly ; 
noon the doctor arrived, and 
As he came out of the room, 1 
carefully behind him, and wen 
with Mrs. Falkoner, to whom h 

' Well, ma'am, the truth is, il 
attack of inflammation in the 
must be careful. Thp maAi^:^ 
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mising that all should be done as he desired for 
Mr. Eolt, here explained that the young gentle- 
man was remaining at home, but his doing so 
had been almost providential for them, as but 
for him they might not have got the path cleared 
so soon. 

* I hope Mr. Rolt is not seriously ill, sir ? ' said 
Archy, stepping forward to open the hall door. 

* Well, we can't say at present, Master Douglas, 
but we hope not,' said the doctor ; and he added, 
laughing to Mrs. Falconer, * Shall we press him 
into my service in the sick room, ma'am ? Ah, 
well, we'll see,' and he took his leave. 

Archy sat during the rest of the afternoon 
studying his lessons, occasionally going up to 
hear if Mr. Rolt required anything ; then Mrs. 
Falkoner came to invite him to have tea in her 
room again. While they were taking it, they 
heard the kitchen bell ring, which Mrs. Falkoner 
seemed rather surprised at, for, as she said, the 
weather would incline few people to leave their 
own firesides. It turned out, however, to be a 
visitor for Mrs. Falkoner herself, for in a few 
minutes one of the servants came to say, a 
person who called himself John Stocks wanted to 
see her. Before the girl had got the words out, 
he presented himself without f uithex 4,^\a.'5 m ^isiv 



enjoying her stare of astonishmt 
' Dear bless me, John, is it : 
Mrs. Falkoner, almost running 
* Whatever wind has blown you 
^ No wind at all, Mary, noug 
he said, laughing ; but, corre( 
added, * Ah, well, there was a y 
we're fairly drifted up a few mi 
the Junction, and so I got leav€ 
see you : not often I get the cha 
All this time he had been ta] 
coat ; and when he was fairly in 
found he was a young man, ce 
than thirty. He had crisp bh 
manly face, very red with e: 
weather, and at the same time ej 
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but was not left long in doubt, for Mrs. Falkoner 
took care to make her visitor known to the young 
gentleman, as her youngest half brother, and 
an engine-driver on the main line. Our hero 
immediately proposed that he should go up to 
see after Mr. . Eolt, but to this Mrs. Falkoner 
would not consent. He must have his tea, she 
said ; and, besides, if he went away, he would 
make John feel so uncomfortable as to be able to 
say nothing. A remarkably quiet man did John 
Stocks seem in regard to general conversation ; 
he said very little about the weather, and less 
about things going on in the great world, and 
anything he did say on these topics had almost 
to be coaxed out of him. However he evidently 
took great delight in giving all the family news, 
even to the most minute particular. 

* Of course you've heard,' he said, warming one 
hand at the fire, Uhat Bob's come home from 
America? Then that old Thompson has given 
tip the shop ? ' 

* Yes, so I heard,' said Mrs. Falkoner, pouring 
out another cup of tea, not appearing to take 
very great interest in them. *No accidents on 
your line lately, I hope ?' 

*Not much,' was the answer, and he again 
went back to the family news. ^ 3^101^^ 



Falkoner had to go up for a few 
Bolt's room, where the cook was i 
became necessary for Archy to stj 
the visitor till her return. Of cc 
many questions to put about tl 
the engines, and dangers and cata 
was excessively civil, and on this 
of intelligence ; but when he W£ 
own engine had broken down ii 
became quite horrified, if not indi 
*What, master, broke down?' 
a bit o't. I'd back the old Bison 
twice as heavy. But, d'ye see, v 
and finds an engine and seven W£ 
rals, and another engine and w 
that, all ahead o' ye, and stuck fa 
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* Ay, that's true, master,' said the engine- 
driver. *But, d'ye see, a mile from the Junction 
there's a bit of heavy cutting with a steep sloping 
bank on either side. Now, this afternoon there 
was a slip ; most aU. the snow drifted there, and 
part of the bank itself fell in, and so there is a 
block up. As I said afore, the mineral train, she 
comes up first, and sh6 sticks fast, and then we 
has to follow as a matter in course. But had my 
old Bison been afront, he'd have done differently, 
I make no doubt' 

*l8 your engine a much stronger one?' said 
Archy, greatly amused to hear how funny it was 
to call a train she^ while he called the engine he, 
and by an animal's name too. 

*It'8 not that he's stronger, sir, but he's got 
more go in him, has the Bison. He's an ex- 
traordinary plucky engine. I've seen him do 
wonderful things when Mat Whitlaw was driver, 
and me stoker to 'em. I'll just tell you one on 
'em, and then ye can judge what sort o' stuff the 
Bison's made o'. It was one day in summer, 
some two years ago, we had just taken in water 
at the Junction, and were about to run back to 
couple on the coaches, when an engine passed us 
tearing along at a tremendous speed on the other 
line o' rail, but> mark me, witboul «i ^w^x 



was up 10. i ne i5ison was going in 
to the brake, John,*^ was all Mat s 
we were after the runaway at fi 
seemed to me nought but a wild-go 
d'ye see, master, we were on anoth 
altogether. But Mat knew what J 
and it was my place to do his bi« 
always proud o' the old Bison before 
but I never knew till then, what j 
was, and what was depending on it. 
have thought he fairly snorted to hi 
at the rate o' forty miles an hour 
at last we got abreast o' the run 
and could have passed him, but tha 
been useless. There wasn't anoth 
the whole line would have thoughi 
so quickly as Mat did, nor could h; 
the speed so nicely to a moment. 1 
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I had such confidence in Mat Whitlaw, that I 
could trust my life with him before any mortal 
man, and the' instant he gave the word I jumped, 
and did it safe. We each put on our brakes and 
took breath, and desperately hot we both were, I 
can assure you.' 

*Were you not terribly afraid?' said Archy, 
who had been almost breathless during the 
recital. 

* I can't say that we were,' said John, coolly ; 
*but m tell you I was frightened enough the 
next moment, when Mat looked at his watch and 
sees that the down express was due in a few 
minutes on his line. I believe that Mat thought 
more o' the passengers that might be smashed, 
and the risk for the Bison, than o' his own safety. 
He said it would never do to reverse the engines 
now, but if we kept on he thought there might 
yet be time to run into the siding at the nearest 
station. So on we went once more at increased 
speed, straight on ahead, though it was like run- 
ning into the very face of the danger. The tele- 
graph had been hard at work, and the station 
people had been laying their heads together, 
and they were at the points. So, when they heard 
the whistle, and saw Mat putting on the brake, 
they at once opened the points, iiol «i. morcji^xyX. 



* He must be a brave fellow,' said A] 
I hope you were both rewarded for it.' 

*The company behaved very hand 
the answer. ' Mat he got on to the Gre 
line at once ; but the worst of it is, h< 
parted, and the old Bison ; he felt 
much, if not more than me.' 

Mrs. Falkoner, who had come in * 
latter part of the story, now said — 

' But tell the young gentleman wh; 
your own self, and what the company 
your conduct.' 

'Tuts, Mary,' he answered ; * I did i 
traordinary ; there ain't a man in the ! 
could have done the same, had they '. 
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least be couldn't manage the Bison. He did not 
understand that engine one bit, and was con- 
stantly getting into trouble, till I was driven 
almost wild. Bill would say, "Bison, indeed 1 
he ou^ht to be called Donkey ; it would suit his 
kicking ways better." It was* quite true he 
kicked, but he never did it with Mat on him, 
and went along the rails as smooth as smooth. 
Well, at one part o* the line, there is a gradual 
long incline ; and one day we were just putting 
on more steam to run up, when we sees at the 
top two or three coaches coming tearing down 
straight upon us. We knew there was a heavy 
excursion train on ahead, and we had been going 
rather slow on that account, and this was some 
of the coaches that had got uncoupled from the 
rest. Well, Bill, my mate, no sooner saw it 
coming, than says he, " Jump for your life !" 
and out he went. But I knew what a quick 
engine the Bison was, and moreover I saw our 
guard had noticed the danger too, and would 
work with me; so I reversed the engine, and 
ran back till the coaches came up to us, but did 
no further damage except giving us a bit of a 
shake as they struck on the old Bison ; and so 
we drove them afore us right up to the station. 
Bill was killed, as might hav^ b^ea 



Archy now bade the worthy ei 
good night, saying that he should al 
greater interest in engines than ever, . 
should have liked very much to hav( 
a famous one as the Bison. 

John Stocks evidently took this s 
personal compliment, and, in consequ 
Archy a very friendly good-bye, say 
did so, * that people now-a-days talked 
but ships and extraordinary guns, and 
but to his mind a good engine was b< 
alL' 
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CHAPTEE V. 



BOUND BY k loos' POND. 

^RCHY set out early the next morning, 
with Triton and his skates, for Higgs' 
Pond. No chance of losing himself 
now, for the day was as bright as a 
day could well be, and there were plenty of 
boys from the village on before him, so that 
there was a good foot-path, and walking was 
comparatively easy if the path was followed. 
The boys from Chattington were also there in 
great numbers, all bent on sliding, there being 
but one skater. This boy, Archy knew, was 
called Bailey, and that he was the son of the 
wealthiest merchant in Chattington. ' A fellow 
who attended a grammar school, an upsetting 
fellow,' the boys at Upland House called him, 
because he tried to get to be on a friendly foot- 
ing with them whenever they met at 
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Pond. He bad at present ratter a hard time of 
it, had this Bailey, for the ' common boys * both 
of Chattington and Edgely were * taking their 
fun off the grand gent whose skates wouldn't 
carry him.' Bailey, however, paid no attention 
to their jibes and jeers, but skated about with 
Iiis hands deep down in his coat pockets, picking 
himself up with great deliberation when the 
points of his skates, having stuck in the snow, 
threw him down. There was, Archy thought, 
something ' plucky' in his conduct, and after all 
he might not be such a bad fellow as was sup- 
posed; so when Bailey, in passing to and fino, 
made a remark upon the bad state of the ice for 
skating, Archy answered politely enough, and 
even went so far as to propose that they should 
give up their sport, and slide instead. The ice 
was in a glorious condition for slides, for, once 
cleared, there was such good firm footing for a 
long run. The sliders seemed to be enjoying 
themselves so much, that Archy took off his 
skates and joined them, leaving the merchant's 
son — the select Bailey — to skate by himself once 
more. As the morning advanced, the boys from 
Chattington got tired of sliding, and began to 
make a huge snow-ball, the boys from Edgely 
of course beginiung one in opposition. There 
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had always been a grudge between the boys of 
the village and their town neighbours, that was 
easily roused up; so that, when the boys of 
Edgely signified their intention of making the 
largest ball, the challenge was received with 
shouts of derision. There was a greater num- 
ber from Chattington, but the Edgely boys had 
the advantage in years. Archy, who had put on 
his skates again, watched tbe operations from 
the pond, and admired the way the Edgely boys 
set to work, choosing a high piece of ground to 
roll the ball' upon, where it showed to the best 
advantage, then heaping more snow upon it, till 
it became like a colossal monument; but not 
content with that, they made another similar 
ball, and placed it on the top of all, when 
their structure became like a mummied giant, 
and their shout testified their work was accom- 
plished, and their town neighbours left far be- 
hind. The Chattington boys were quite wild 
with envy, and they showed it by flinging snow- 
balls, evidently intending to take possession of 
it 

* Now, that is what I call mean,' said Archy to 
the boy Bailey, at the same time hastening to 
take off his skates. ' I suppose you won't mind 
joining to drive these low feUcwa >(k3kfc\^ 
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are ever so many more of these Cbattington boys, 
and a mean, low set besides.' 

* Well, I don't care to mix myself up in it,' 
said Bailey. * They are all a low set together ; it 
won't hurt them if their block of snow is taken.' 

Archy, who felt his blood beginning to boil at 
Bailey's want of proper feeling on the occasioii, 
hurried off, feeling that it would have been a 
great satisfaction tp have knocked the spiritless 
fellow down. Our hero had now not only to 
fight his way through the ranks of the Chatting- 
ton boys, but through the Edgely • ones as wdl, 
for they mistook him for a foe, and nearly had 
their snow pillar taken by concentrating all 
their fire upon him. He, however, soon let his 
intentions be known, and fought bravely, lead- 
ing on the boys as a real general would have 
done, fighting as if his very life depended upon 
gaining the day. Bailey had taken off his skates 
also ; and, perhaps, because he wanted Archy to 
keep a favourable impression of him, was making 
the circuit of the pond to join the Edgely side 
also. His intention, however, was observed ; and 
the Chattington boys made a rush upon him, and 
took him prisoner ; not only so, but they bound 
his arms fairly behind his back with the strap of 
his skates, and tied his legs with various pieces 
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)f corcL They then placed him with his back 
igainst their ball ; and as they couldn't spare any 
y£ the boys to watch him, they piled up snow 
ibout his body, leaving only his head and 
shoulders free. During this operation, Archy had 
time to get the Edgely boys into proper fighting 
Drder. A favourite game in the playground at 
[Jpland House, was the storming of what they 
called a citadel, erected for the purpose with 
feurf ; and to protect this from the storming party, 
he was always chosen leader. He now got the 
medium-sized boys placed in front, which he was 
to lead himself. The tallest boys, under the 
leadership of Jim Taylor, the village smith's son, 
had instructions to fire over their heads ; while 
the smaller boys were ordered to remain behind 
and make as many snow-balls as they could, to 
supply the stronger ones with ammunition. By 
the time poor Bailey was made quite fast, they 
stood with their pockets full of snow-balls, and a 
pile on their left arms, while the little boys were 
working like galley slaves to keep up the stock. 
The Chattington boys were rather surprised at 
these warlike preparations ; and more so, when 
Archy came forward a little in advance and 
said — 

* Look here, you fellows, we meaisL to 



There was a cry for Jack Turrip to ans 
Upland gent ; and in a minute after, a bo 
smaller than Archy, but with a most inc 
spirited face and manner, stepped out fj 
rest, and making a low bow, said, * All w 
to say is, we won't. If you wants him, t 
may come and take him.' 

* Well,' said Archy, * so we will ; but '. 
like to see your leader for a moment, if y 
one.' 

There was another cry for * Gollocky Tb 
a boy, the owner of this extraordinary tit 
forward, and asked if there were any 
* For,' he said — ^while his companions w 
vulsed with laughter at what they co 
h^<i wit — * if their ain't, Pd be glad to kn 
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for a minute at least. Then the fight began — a 
fight that was long remembered in the annals 
of their boys' warfare. The Edgely boys having 
so much ammunition ready, had time to take 
good aim, while those of Chattington had to make 
as they fought. Yet they fought well ; * Jack 
Turrip,' and a smaller boy, * Roger Fry,' along 
with 'GoUocky Tim,' proving themselves good 
leaders, as well as brave fellows. 

* Give it 'em well, boys,' Roger Fry would call, 
making a dash forward ; ' down with the Edgely 
rough-sticks.' 

To which speech Archy would shout in reply, 
*Down with the Chattington cowards. Edgely 
for ever.' 

The Chattington boys were driven back, foot by 
foot, beyond their ball ; and so the prisoner fell 
into the hands of the boys of Edgely. While 
some of the smaller boys released him, one of 
them was struck on the temple, and cut severely. 
At once, even before the snow-ball was examined, 
it was known that there had been a stone put 
in — an action always abhorrent to any proper 
spirited boy. The enemy had drawn off in the 
direction of home, and were making a stand near 
a dump of broom, when it was discovered they 
had come upon some gravel, and were putting in 
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stones. Another of them was hurt and bleeding ; 
and the Edgely boys stood for a moment uncertain 
how to meet this new feature in the fight, when 
Archy, his face scarlet with indignation, rallied 
them once more, and shouted, *Now for it; 
charge the low scoundrels, drive the sneaks home. 
Edgely for ever ! ' And with * Edgely for ever ! ' 
for their war-cry, they rushed forward to dose 
with the enemy. Whether they would have gained 
the day is uncertain ; but Triton, who had been 
ordered to lie down, and keep guard over Archy's 
skates, getting tired of this duty, or, perhaps, 
thinking he might be of more service elsewhere, 
now made a rush in the direction of the Chatting- 
ton boys ; and dashing in amongst them, with a 
growl that was at times really alarming, sent 
them flying hither and thither in the greatest 
state of terror imaginable. The Edgely boys 
were not long in seizing the opportimity to follow 
up and make a complete rout of the enemy, never 
resting till they had driven them even beyond 
the very common itself. 

After this glorious victory, the Edgely boys 
naturally looked upon Archy as the mainspring 
of the whole ; and he began to be afraid that 
even their dull minds might worH round to the 
notion that it would be proper to carry him 
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throngli the village in triumph, as they did the 
saccessful candidate at an election. Not relish^ 
ing this idea, he slipped quietly away for his 
skat«8, and remembering his promise to Mr. Wel- 
kinshaw, he set off across the common to pay a 
visit to Churchwarden Grey. 

It was a long walk even by the near cut across 
the common, and Archy, feeling rather knocked 
up with the exertions of the last few hours, was 
very glad when he reached the great farm house, 
with its sheds and ricks half buried in the snow. 
A smart servant girl opened the door, whose 
smiling face seemed almost out of place amidst 
the general quiet and feeling of soberness, even 
gloom, of the house. The master was at home, 
Archy was informed, and he would, no doubt, 
see the young gentleman ; and he was shown into 
the drawing-room, where a fire burned brightly 
in the large fireplace, making everything appear 
cheerful. It was a large wainscoted room, with 
old-fashioned furniture, and deep pannelled doors 
and windows ; yet there was some degree of 
taste in the arrangements, and many handsome 
books and other articles of value were scattered 
on the various side-tables about the room. There 
were, however, two objects which caught our 
hero*5 eye, and drew his attenlTioii iTom ^-^wj- 
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thing else. These were two pictures : one of a 
young girl, whose face somewhat puzzled him, he 
could not help fancying he had seen it before; yet 
such a thing was impossible, as the fashion of the 
dress showed plainly it belonged to a much earlier 
date than the present. It was hung at one side 
of the fireplace ; while at the other, correspond- 
ing in size, was its companion, equally puzzling 
to Archy, for it had its face turned to the wall 
There were on the opposite wall two other pictures, 
one of the churchwarden, and another apparently 
his wife's ; and Archy had no doubt the turned 
one was that of the son Mr. Welkinshaw had 
spoken about. He had risen to take a nearer view 
of the likeness of the little girl, and was so much 
absorbed in it, that he did not hear the door 
open, and was not aware of the presence of the 
master of the house till he had come some dis- 
tance into the room. Farmer Grey was a tall, 
stout old man, with a ruddy face and white hair; 
he stooped a good deal, with advancing years, 
and at present had a slight limp from the effects 
of his late accident, but at the same time he was 
hale and vigorous. His features showed traces 
of an originally harsh and passionate temper, but 
this had been chastened, so as to give one the 
impression hfe must have suffered greatly. Archy 
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.astened to deliver Mr. Welkinshaw's message, 
rhich seemed to please Farmer Grey; and his 
ace lost a great many of the hard lines, as he 
hanked his yoimg visitor for the attention he 
lad shown in coming in such weather. 

*YoTi w«re looking at that portrait when I 
ame in,' he said, somewhat suddenly. * Are you 
bnd of paintings ?' 

* Yes, sir,' said Archy. • I like them very much ; 
)at I was looking at this one, because I have 
teen somebody so very like it, only I can't just . 
■emember who it is.' 

* She is dead many years ago,' said the church- 
warden quietly, letting his eyes dwell upon the 
ncture. * It is the likeness of my little girl — 
he only one. That was painted shortly before 
Hre lost her, and it's a good portrait, it's like life !' 

But though old Mr. Grey had been so par- 
icular about this picture, Archy noticed that he 
ivoided looking at the other one, and gave no ex- 
planation whatever, though he must have known 
its position would naturally have surprised him. 
3e then rung the bell, and ordered cake and 
wine to be brought in for Archy; altogether 
treating him very kindly, and seeming to like to 
detain him a little to talk with him. He asked 
why he was not away like the ollcvw 



me now, nor no party: it used to 
while ago; but such is the case, a 
helped. Not but what there ar" 
would come ; but I've had enougl 
and their brats poking about and 
an old man's death.' He checked 
he had been carried further than he 
on such a subject; but he entered 
into the question of how our hero n 
his time, and how he had already 
amuse himself. Before he left the] 
most friendly terms, and Archy hac 
come up to the farm whenever he 
see the celebrated short-horns and t 
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your skates, my boy, put me in mind of old days. 
Ahy well, these days are past. Remember to 
thank your worthy master for me; good-bye, and 
God bless you.' 

It was the custom in that district to say ' God 
bless you' at parting; yet though Archy was 
quite accustomed to hear it, it seemed to have a 
different meaning, as if he were really asking a 
blessing for him. Archy went down the road 
thinking of and wondering how the report had 
spread that he was so disagreeable. ' For my 
part,' he said to himself, *I think him very jolly — 
the nicest old gentleman IVe seen for a long 
time.' 

All the way from the farm, and along the road 
to Edgely, parties of farm servants and men from 
the village were clearing away the heavy drifts 
that had fallen in some places, piling it up on 
each side till it overtopped the wall. As he got 
near the church, on a straight part of the road, 
he saw little Lizzie Grey, her blue cloak and 
hood distinguishing her easily even in the dis- 
tance. She seemed to be sporting about between 
the walls of snow with two little dogs, and was 
apparently playing all sorts of tricks upon them. 
As he came past the end of the common, they 
were busy there also clearing a drift a faw -^aida 

H 



w^cxauiuns, noticed him. ' Go 

ter/ said Mudge, coming ovei 

'ope we find you none the wo: 

time.' Archy having answert 

suited him beautifully, Mudge c 

one hax you to step up for a mi; 

Mr. Hammond, my good mist 

be very anxious to thank yon 

little gal. His cough ain't quit 

have come down to you himself. 

of course made no objection, a 

sides, of the opportimity of see: 

this travelling house. At the i 

Mudge tapped him on the shou 

a confidential whisper, * Uncom 

Hammond, mind you. Was at 
♦1 
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him into the presence of his brother-in-law, 
sat by the stove reading. ^Mr. Hammond, 
i's the young gentleman — Beg your pardon, 
I think you said your name was Douglas. 
— ^this, Mr. Hammond,' he continued, show- 
; niarked respect for his relative, ' 'tis Master 
>aglas, from the Hall yonder, who was so lucky 
to come across our Lizzie in the storm.' 
lir. Hammond rose in a moment, and not only 
lade a polite bow, but shook hands even affec- 
ionately with Archy, and thanked him in terms 
itiU more overwhelming than those of Mr. Mudge. 
Mr. Hammond was not at all the kind of person 
one expected to see in a caravan. He was a 
slender, elderly man; while his smooth-shaven 
&ce almost looked as if it would crack, and gave 
him an old-young appearance, peculiar to his 
former profession. He must have been even 
o^iore handsome in his time than his sister, Mrs. 
Madge, at her very best; and he was still re- 
markably neat in his dress, with all a gentleman's 
nicety about his linen and his hands, on one of 
which he wore a seal-ring. As for the injury to 
his sight, it was not outwardly observable. He 
certainly spoke now and then in rather a high- 
flown way, or in a stilted manner, but it was all 
in the best English accent, and Yie ^^^TXi&^ 
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able to change his tone in a moment to an ordi- 
nary one. In speaking of little Lizzie, he said, 
* She and I came across the ocean together, sir, 
from the land of wool and gold — I mean Anstn- 
lia. We did not bring any of these commoditiei 
with us, imfortunately,' he added, gazing round 
the interior of the caravan ; * but we don't lore 
her the less, do we, Uncle Tom ? It would have 
been a sad blow to me — to all of us — ^to have had 
her lost like that.' 

'Don't mention it I' said his much rougher 
brother-in-law, dropping his head for a moment 
into his two hands, and shuddering. * Again I 
say, don't mention it I ' 

Archy felt this a little awkward ; but he had 
the tact to lead off from the subject altogether, 
by looking round the caravan, and saying how 
nice and snug it was, and so much largex than 
one would think from the outside. It was very 
like the cabin of a small ship, only tidier ; with 
tlie bright polished stove at one end, and at the 
other something like a large shelf, with a curtain 
in front, where a neat bed was made ; while on 
the walls between were hung or perched in all 
sorts of ingenious ways a variety of household 
articles. 

< I often used to wish I could live in such a 
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way,' said Archy to Mr. Mudge. * What a num- 
ber of places you must visit I ' 

* Well, it ain't bad travelling, it ain't,' said the 
sturdy proprietor, good-humouredly ; *but ye'd 
get tired of it in time. Thanks to my missus, 
she do keep us pretty well trimmed up. It's a 
good sort of life for us — for me, at any rate, who 
has been bom and brought up in it, and couldn't 
do in no other style ; but as to Mr. Hammond 
here, we can't expect him to put up with it long. 
He's only going with us so far south, when we 
has to turn off on our reglar circuit.' 

* You have made us very comfortable indeed, 
Thomas,' said Mr. Hammond, with a slight wave 
of his hand towards his relative. ' But still, I 
really do not think we can go much further with 
you; indeed, I have been thinking there could 
not be a better neighbourhood to stop and re- 
cruit one's health in. It seems salubrious. No 
doubt very reasonable lodgings could be had 
about Deepbridge.' 

* Why, what can be better for the health than 
constant change of air?' argued Mr. Mudge. 
*No need to leave us so soon as that, surely? 
There's our little Lizzy, now, she seems to agree 
with the young gentleman here. She takes to 
our life like perfect milk and Kone^^ 



wonder if we are to be caught up here 
Christmas hisself. No, we will not let j 
us yet awhile, Uncle George ; we won't' 

' I have my own plan of things, 
replied the old actor, leaning back ii 
a dignified attitude ; ' we cannot all 
traveUing on. The journey must com 
end some time. I told you before, Th 
had an object in view, and it is time 
complish it.' 

All conversation of the kind was here 
off, by the sudden appearance of Mrs. 
from out of the large caravan ; she e 
objected in a most decided way to famil 
being spoken of before strangers, howeve: 
* The stove of the Cabinet of Art was f 
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with a cordial smile, * he'd be very welcome to a 
priyate view.' 

Archy, however, looked at his watch, and 
foimd that he had already far exceeded the pro- 
per time for his return home. He thanked Mrs. 
Mi|dge, but was oblige to decline and take his 
leave. This he accordingly did ; but was sorry 
to have seen nothing more of the little girl 
before they left. When Archy got home, Mr. 
Holt still continued ill, indeed, rather inclining 
to be worse, his illness having taken the serious 
form of erysipelas. He had been very restless 
during the day, and had been asking for Archy 
two or three times, Mrs. Falkoner said; so he 
went up and sat all the evening in the sick-room, 
ready to give any assistance required, while he 
occupied himself in writing to Mr. Welkinshaw 
at Birmingham. 



CHAPTER VI. 



9m ^txa finbs no iautd of ^aupaimn. 



CHAPTEE VL 




OUR HERO FINDS NO WANT OF 
OGCUPA TION. 

JHE next morning Mr. Holt appeared 
somewhat better, and such was the 
opinion of the doctor when he called ; 
so that Mrs. Falkoner's mind was 
Jtogether relieved, and our hero felt himself free 
saUy out for the remainder of the day. The 
ir was grey and wintry above the pure snow, 
►ut it was delightfully bracing ; and though no 
acre snow fell as yet, still there seemed to be a 
ind of hoariness aU above, while now and then 
ittle feathery films and specks floated down, * for 
11 the world,' Cox the gardener said, * as if a 
reat Christmas goose were being plucked in the 

Some of the village children had come to Up- 
md House to get holly, mistletoe, and brocvGlies 
95 
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the band of busy workers ; and thoi 
moved about on tip-toe and spoke i 
the sacred edifice, all wore bright, 
The Squire was there, helping the 
choristers to decorate the organ and 
the clerk was puffing, and wheezing 
ing himself, almost beyond his streD 
the decorations below come up t 
eclipse the work upstairs. The i 
and daughter were amongst his as{ 
Archy joined their little band, pro 
most useful when a ladder had to 
and making a friend of the old cl 
after bv the tastpfnl wnv ha qwot^*v^ 
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branches outside in the lane, and were enjoying 
themselves to their heart's content. 

When he got home, he had to assist the ser- 
vants in decorating the hall and dining-room, 
and up the great staircase, and turned the good 
housekeeper's room into a perfect bower. When 
the busy day was at last ended, however, Archy 
began to feel rather lonely, for the first time, 
almost, since the boys left. The fire he sat before 
blazed and sparkled as bright as a fire could ; 
but thoughts of his pla3nmates and their merry 
doings on this Christmas eve would rise up, and 
though he tried to struggle against them, and 
give aU his attention to his book, he could not 
read them down. He kept picturing to himself 
many of his particular friends sitting with their 
relatives round the great yule log; and almost 
unconsciously the tears stood on his eyelashes 
when he thought, 'There's none of the fellows 
thinking of me, and how I am spending my time ;' 
but, recovering himself, he began to think that 
he wasn't quite so bad after all. There would be 
George Maudsley, he would no doubt be thinking 
of him, for he was a kind-hearted fellow ; there 
was little Hugh Dickson — yes, he was certain of 
little Hugh — he would be talking about him to 
these queer old aunts of his ; and the olW VkO^^ 
I 
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would more or less have him in their minds ; and 
then there was his own father away in India, he 
would be sure to be thinking of him, though he 
hadn't seen him for so many years now, and 
shouldn't know him if he met him. The only 
recollection he had of his father was of a tall man, 
not imlike Mr. Vernon, the curate ; and he sat 
and tried to recall his features, and the little in- 
cidents connected with him ; and then sat and 
built castles in the air, in which his father had 
come home, and he was done with school, and was 
entertaining all his schoolmates in his father's 
house, in lordly style, as the Douglases did in 
the olden time. While he thus sat musing, one 
of the servants came in to say that one of Cox's 
little girls had come up with a message from her 
father ; but she was in such a state of excitement 
about something, that she could make out nothing 
but that a gentleman was at the lodge, who 
wanted to see Master Douglas immediately. 
Polly Cox was in the hall waiting for his answer; 
and Archy went out himself to hear distinctly 
what she wanted. 

* Oh, if you please, sir, do come. There's a 
gentleman in our house wants to see you ; but I 
wasn't on no accoimt to tell you why — only to 
sajr, "3Jr Mudge, his compliments, and could the 
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young gentleman walk down to the lodge for a 
few minutes." Oh, please sir, do try and come, be- 
cause if you don't, we won't see — But I'm for- 
getting, I wasn't 'to say no more than the message ;' 
and Polly stuffed the comer of her apron into 
her mouth, as if to force her tongue to be quiet. 
Archy having promised to be after her in a 
minute, Polly departed. 

When Archy arrived at the lodge, close at 
Polly's heels, he found the large kitchen had been 
cleared of all the furniture, except the chairs, 
which were ranged close in against the walls, 
leaving a large space in the centre. It was of 
course decorated with an abimdance of holly, 
and the yule log was already lighted, for Cox 
was a great upholder of old customs. Archy was 
met in the doorway by Mr. Mudge, who informed 
him that his little niece had told him that he had 
taken an interest in his performing dogs, and 
hearing that the young gentleman was alone on 
this festive evening, he had taken the liberty to 
ask him to step down to a private entertainment, 
Mr. Cox having granted permission, in the most 
handsome manner, to have it in his house. 

Archy was now conducted to a seat by the 
fire, opposite Cox, whose smiling countenance, 
that was generally so grim, did oue ^ood ^^^^ 
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waists, as if they had been 
The dogs had been placed in 
under the care of one of the 
the caravan. Mr. Mudge 1 
behind the curtain hung ai 
after a few minutes' delay a 
seemed to consider it necessary 
to wear a Turkish cap, and 
roimd his waist, wliile he h 
left hand. ' Ladies and g 
making a low bow to the com 
Archy particularly, * the perf 
commence. The first hact is 
by those four celebrated po 
family ; and I am to be assi 
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and, with his eye fixed on his master, went 
through the operation of putting his violin in 
tune. Mr. Mudge played the violin really well ; 
but the great fun was to see the pug imitating 
his master. When Mudge drew his bow with a 
long sweep across the strings, so did Shocko on 
his tuneless instrument, pressing his chin upon 
it, and swaying backwards and forwards, stamp- 
ing his foot as his master did, in time to the 
music The performance of the poodles was 
really wonderful. They threw themselves into 
the most graceful postures, as in a minuet, and 
pirouetted round, keeping such excellent time to 
the music; and if it was not exactly a correct 
minuet, it had all the effect of one, and passed as 
such to the delighted audience. 

A few minutes elapsed, when Mr. Mudge ap- 
peared again. 'The second hact, ladies and 
gentlemen,' he said, * will be the celebrated grand 
volunteer review, requiring the whole strength 
of the company. The colonel of the " Queen's 
Body-Guard " is our talented buU-terrier, Eosie ; 
and the colonel of the " Yorkshire Rifles " is our 
learned pug, Shocko.' 

The 'Queen's Body-Guard' now marched in 
in military order, preceded by their band, which 
consisted of three performers, one \ift«i\AXi\E^ ^ 
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drum, and two on triangles, — dressed in a blue 
cloth uniform, with red facings, carrying small 
wooden guns over their shoulders, and wearing 
little caps with red bands. The * Yorkshire 
Rifles' had the same uniform, only the facings 
were yellow, and' each of their colonels had a 
cocked hat, with swords trailing from their belt. 
The bull-terrier was the smallest of the whole 
company, but marched about with such a proud 
step, and flourished his sword in such a most 
determined way, that his fierce appearance pro- 
duced roars of laughter. They marched, and 
charged, and skirmished, and took imaginary forts, 
and various other manoeuvres. Then, having 
formed into square, they * stood at ease,' some 
of them lying down, while others leant on their 
guns, and made believe to be talking to their 
neighbours. But at the first word of command 
from Mudge, they took their places again in a 
moment, and having presented arms to the com- 
pany, they marched out. After various tricks 
with cards and balls, and showing how completely 
Mr. Mudge had them under control, by trying 
their patience with tempting morsels of meat, he 
now stated that the performance would conclude 
with a bear hunt. 
-Accordingly, a large shaggy dog, who had 
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carried the drum before, came in, his rough coat 
being made somewhat rougher by the addition 
3f various pieces of fur, especially about the 
bead. He began walking about the room, imi- 
tating the slow gait of a bear, sometimes standing 
an his hind legs, and growling fiercely. Very 
soon another dog, dressed as a hunter, came in. 
Followed by two small dogs in their natural shape, 
wrho went sniffing about on the scent of the bear. 
Ee, having been discovered, made for the pole 
that had been put for the purpose in the corner 
jf the room, and scrambled up to the top. The 
two dogs now barked and growled, and tried to 
dislodge him; but when all their efforts had 
proved fruitless, the himter took steady aim, and 
fired, when down poor Bruin fell, apparently 
dead, to the great distress of Cox's boys. The 
little dogs and the hunter now drew the dead 
bear about the room, lifting up his head, and 
letting it fall with a heavy thump on the floor, 
and rolled him over and over, yet he never as 
much as moved a muscle. Seeing that he was 
fairly dead, they prepared to drag him out, when 
one of his eyes was seen to open, and one ear to 
erect itself, a circumstance that was at once de- 
tected by the youngest boy Cox. 
* Ohy sir, he's not shot I 1 sa^ \i\a 
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the dog was alive, when it on 
ing it was dead. The mystery ■\ 
Mr. Mudge had been particul 
the cat and its kitten should 
sight, as he did not know ho\ 
behave in their presence. The « 
fully put away as desired ; but 
stead of shutting the kitten up 
it under her apron, where it laj 
in the agitation at the sight o 
bear, she had quite forgotten to 
so the kitten had slipped out, 
from under the chair, with a 1 
thick as its whole body. But 
noticed Bruin's open eye too, a 
conseo 11 '"^ — ' 
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will always be a dead dog again ; won't you, 
Brmn? Won't you never come alive again till you 
are carried out, if uncle lets you off this time ?' 

Mr. Mudge was rather uncertain what to do, 
never having been so disgraced before — 

* Would you believe it, ladies and gentlemen,' 
he said, Tve never had such a thing 'appen. 
What vexes me is, this was the dog I thought I 
cduld trust most, and here he opens his eyes at 
the scent of a bit of a kitten.' 

* But he won't do it again, uncle,' pleaded 
Lizzie, while the dog lay with its eyes tight closed, 
as if it had never opened them at all. ' See, he's 
quite dead yet ; he doesn't even lick my hand. 
Mayn't the himter drag him off now ?' 

Mr. Mudge was obliged to join in the laugh, 
and let the hunter have him ; but little Jeanie 
having got it into her head that the poor dog 
was really dead, and that the kitten had some- 
thing to do with it, Bruin had to be brought in 
alone, and in his natural shape, to give his paw, 
and assure her it was all a farce. He had also 
to walk round on his hind legs, and make a bow 
to each of the company as a punishment for his 
bad behaviour. When he came to Lizzie, his 
master's back being turned, he suddenly flung his 
two paws round her neck and \\cik^^ Wfc 
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Dear me/ said Mrs. Cox, ' now that's about the 
best of the performance, to think the beast shonld 
have the sense to show his gratitude to the little 
girl, because he daren't do it afore ; it's yeij 
pretty of him, it is indeed.' And watching her 
opportunity, the good Mrs. Cox sent Bruin home 
with a large knuckle bone in his mouth. 

When the performance was all over, and Mudge 
was getting the dogs sent off under charge of the 
lad, Archy overheard little Jeanie saying to her 
new companion, Lizzie, * And will we never see 
you no more, Miss Lizzie?' 

' No, I don't think so,' was the answer ; * and 
I'm very sorry, because I like this Edgely so 
much.' And as she saw that Archy was listen- 
ing, she turned to him to say, * It must be a very 
pretty place in summer ; there must be plenty of 
flowers on the common when the snow is gone.' 

* Yes, lots,' said Archy ; * and then there isn't 
such a chance of one getting lost then. But why 
do you say you won't see little Jeanie again ?' 

* Because Uncle Mudge seldom comes this 
way,' she replied; *it's quite out of his usual 
road, and it was only to please Uncle Greorge ; 
but there's imcle himself, we'll ask him.' 

Mr. Mudge shook his head rather sorrowfully, 
Archj thought. * No, my dear, the caravan ain*t 
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coining this road again, not for a very long time, 
if ever. Our circuit is so large, you see, sir,' he 
said, addressing his conversation to Archy, ' that 
it takes us a few years to go over them all. I 
think, sir,' he continued, nudging Archy with 
his elbow, and screwing up one eye tight, * the 
governor got over that notion of staying behind, 
and the little party over there don't know any- 
thing about it We're to be off by daybreak to- 
morrow, and expect to get to Deepbridge afore 
the hours of service ; so good-bye, sir, and many 
thanks for all past favours.' 

*And good-bye too, sir,' said little Lizzie, 
coming forward; *and please say good-bye to the 
good dog Triton.' As she looked up in his face, 
holding a little basket Mrs. Cox had given her as 
a Christmas present, Archy was struck with her 
appearance. During the performance she had 
been in a corner, in the shadow too; now, as Cox 
held the lamp up to light them out, it shone full 
upon her, and he now remembered that it was 
the recollection of her face being so like the pic- 
ture in Churchwarden Grey's that had puzzled 
him so much. When he was going up the avenue 
on the way home he was thinking of it, and then 
he suddenly remembered that her name was Grey 
also. * Weil, that's a queer covuddeti.^^^ \.^^^ 
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said ; ' but I'll never be . surprised at anything 
after seeing these wonderful dogs. Nobody, 
unless they saw them, would believe they could 
do it;^ 

When he got home, cook opened the door to 
him. * Here's a pretty state of affairs, Master 
Douglas 1 ' she said. * If that Mr. Eolt ain't the 
most aggravating gentleman I ever seed. It isn't 
that he keeps getting better some days and worse 
tother — well in the morning, perhaps, and ill at 
night ; but here he's gone and got himself into a 
downright fever, a wandering like in his head. 
After all my kindness to him, sitting up o' nights, 
and making as good soup as ever was made for 
company, here he's taken such a dislike to me, 
and won't let me put my nose in at the door, 
and Mrs. Falkoner just like to drop down with 
very weariness.' 

When Archy reached the sick-room, he found 
that the cook's statement was only too true — ^that 
within the last few hours Mr. Bolt had become 
much worse, and had been wandering in his 

^ Tlie account of these performing dogs wiU not appear 
at all exaggerated to any one who knows the effect of 
careful training upon these intelligent animals. See 
Richardson's Handbook on the Dog, and other similar 
works. 
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mind, but had dozed off into a troubled sleep just 
before Arcby came in, Mrs. Falkoner appearing 
to be quite knocked up, he voluntered to take 
her place during the first hours of the night, at 
least, while she lay down on a sofa in a small 
room adjoining. The housekeeper at first strongly 
opposed this plan, but Archy was no less firm, 
and at last she yielded, upon the condition that 
he would call her if Mr. Kolt seemed the least 
degree weaker. Not many minutes after Mrs. 
Falkoner had lain down, judging by her heavy 
breathing, she must have fallen asleep ; and then, 
in spite of himself, Archy began to feel it a little 
lonesome. Mr. Rolt would half wake up, and be 
whispering and laughing, in low tones, with his 
eyes fixed on the pole of his bed, rolling his head 
backwards and forwards on his pillow, then sud- 
denly fsdling off to sleep, with a long-drawn sigh. 
We have said before that Archy was a very ner- 
vous boy ; and it took no small amount of moral 
courage to sit with his sick master, yet he never 
thought for a moment of giving up his post. He 
sat by the fire, forcing himself to bear it bravely, 
listening to the outpouring of meaningless talk. 
Sometimes the few sentences he caught showed 
that Mr. Rolt fancied he was teaching the boys ; 

then it was his mother he was taWdtv^ «cA 
K 



brought in for him. ' Why, is tl 
he said, in a gentler tone than 
before, as he held out his hand 
* Isn't it time you were in bed, 

* I'm sitting up a little wil 
Archy, coming forward. * Tm : 
to go to bed ; I'm not sleepy.' 

* What a thing it is to be a 
Rolt, half closing his eyes; — 
naturally, without having to t 
make you. It causes you to di 
dreams have not at all been 
fancied I was playing with my £ 
James my brother, just as we i 
we were children, and mother w 
inff us from thp ■wit^/I^'" ^ — 
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dtement, that made Archy wish he had not 
spoken. 

But now he evidently was expecting an answer, 
80 he said, ' Yes, sir ; you were dreaming about 
them, you know.' 

' Ah, yes ; and I thought it strange, because 
they are both dead— died in one week with the 
scarlet fever, and I recovered ; but I've often 
wished since I had died then too.' 

Every now and then Mr. Rolt would apparently 
fall asleep ; but the minute after he would be wide 
awake again, though scarcely conscious of Archy's 
presence, and tossing restlessly to and fro. As 
the boy sat there, growing always more anxious, 
beginning to feel the strain upon his nerves, he 
heard indistinct voices and steps under the 
window; and next moment knew it was the 
waits, for they burst out all at once into a well- 
known Christmas carol. He heard them sing in 
rustic, but melodious strain, the words telling of 
Ilim who was born on Christmas day — 

* To save our souls from Satan's power ; 
Long time we'd gone astray ; 
Which brings tidings of comfort and joy.* 

Mr. Rolt's eyes opened wide as he turned them 
intently to Archy, and seemed to be listening to 
the music, as if it were some xette^m^ 
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*Hark! what was that, Jem?' he said, 
mistaking Archy for the brother he ha 
of. * Is it music ? ' he asked eagerly, 
going to school ? ' 

Archy did not know what to answei 
perfectly terrified, and would have gor 
Mrs. Falkoner ; but Mr. Rolt had still 
his hand, and now clasped it firmly. T 
of the waits had ceased for a little ; but 
began again in a different carol, which 
more simple, plaintive, and sweet than th 
Every word came out distinctly from 
the clear frosty moonlight ; Mr. Rolt S( 
take them in with surprise, but at the s 
with delight, while they sang — 

* As Joseph was walking, 

He heard an angel sing : 
** This night shall be bom 
Our heavenly King. 

** He neither shall be born 
In housen nor in hall, 
Nor in the place in paradise. 
But in an ox's stall. 

** He neither shall be clothed 
In purple nor in pall, 
But aU in fair linen 
As wear babies all. " * 



The waits had been walking on as they 
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till the corner of the house suddenly shut them 
quite out of hearing; still, however, the sick 
oaher appeared to listen, as if he heard them per- 
fectly, till a soothed look came gradually over his 
face, his eyelids dropped, and he sunk into the 
deepest sleep. The clasp of his hand had re- 
laxed ; and Archy leant himself back, unspeakably 
relieved. He was greatly fatigued ; still he tried 
to keep awake, and was helped to do so by hear- 
ing the first peal from the church bells, which 
showed that midnight was past and Christmas 
come in. He knew nothing more, till good Mrs. 
Falkoner woke him up, and said he must go to 
hb own bed, for she had no fear now. Mr. Rolt 
had decidedly got * the turn,' she said ; * and he 
was sleeping like a baby, and most likely would 
not wake for many hours till broad day.' 

Archy went, and very sleepy he was, and his 
bed was truly welcome ; but through all his 
drowsiness, and his sleep, and his dreams too, 
there continued the gladness he felt that Mr. 
Rolt was going to recover. The very gladness 
of Christmas was mixed with it, so that he did 
not in the least think of to-morrow's solitude. 
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A SINGULAR CHRISTMAS PARTY. 

N Edgely and the neighbourhood, 
everybody made a point of coming 
to church on Christmas day. Archy 
Douglas was not bound to go, as his 
bher, Colonel Douglas, was a staunch adherent 
the church of his Scottish ancestors; but 
ally the fine old church of Edgely had its 
tractions for every one on that day, and still 
ore perhaps for a boy in his lonely position, 
e did feel rather dull that morning alone at 
instmas, without so much as a single com- 
mion for the evening, to look forward to, when 
erybody else would be enjoying it. However, 
e church had a soothing effect on him : it looked 
cheering with the leaves and berries here and 
.ere. Then all the faces in the parish were to 
J seen around ; the choristers san^ and c\v««Rl^d 
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the curate, said much in his i 
suited the season. He told the 
ought not to be a mere time 
festival whose sacred origin 
forgotten ; nay more, that it si 
point to higher joys, in which 
should yet share, through tl 
Saviour on that day. 

Mr. Vernon was no commoi 
longed to a family of very 
which had recently been raise 
indeed, people had often wond( 
how he could be serving in so 
But he was zealous in his pi 
Chattington was a populous pis 
imder his charge, he had full o 
energies as yet. He had alreat 
tington that morniner to nprfnr 
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and Archy, as he sat, the only boy there, could 
once or twice distinctly see that he -was noticed 
by Mr. Vernon. The rectory pew was opposite, 
showing his own party for the season to be very 
little livelier ; for, besides the servants, there was 
only one stranger, a gentleman in mourning, with 
an extraordinarily solemn expression of coun- 
tenance. This was one of the Vernons' numerous 
brothers, who had just come down, and it was 
well known that, by a recent death, their father 
had now succeeded to an earl's title. The 
Squire's pew, on the other hand, was quite filled 
with the family and friends, including a number 
of juvenile guests. This was near the door by 
which Archy had to go out, and as the Squire's 
boys were out before him, he turned quickly up 
the churchyard, by a different path through the 
snoWy in order to avoid meeting them. He had 
various reasons of his own, among which not the 
least powerful was the fear lest they might sup- 
pose he threw himself in the way of being invited 
to the Manor, seeing him left alone. He did not 
want any invitations, or any pity either ; but all 
of a sudden he felt a hand laid on his shoulder, 
and, turning round, saw the tall figure of Mr. 
Vernon on his way towards the rectory wicket, 
accompanied by his brother. 



while the boy hesitated for a n 
added, ' I can promise you a 
indeed — the liveliest in the 
hood, I should say;' here his 
fuUy. 

* Oh, I was not thinking 
sir,' said Archy ; * I shall be 
sure — that is, if Mr. Rolt can 
been ill, but is much better to 

Mr. Vernon was exceeding 
this illness — not even being a\ 
had remained behind. Howe^ 
know that there was now no c 
young friend was going hom- 
hoped that there would be n 
them having the pleasure of hi 
evening. 

* Let me first, however, int 
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while the curate said, 'My brother — Master 
Maudsley of Upland House.' 

The blood rose to our hero's cheeks. * I beg 
pardon, Mr. Vernon,' he said quickly; *you 
mbtake. My name is Douglas.' 

*To be sure, to be sure — Master Archibald 
Douglas,' said Mr. Vernon, as if attributing the 
mistake to a mere slip of the tongue. *My 
memory for names is getting worse; you must 
really excuse my absence of mind.' His brother 
added a hope that they should see him back, and 
Archy left them. He found Mr. Rolt still im- 
proving, and, moreover, anxious that he should 
go to the rectory. He accordingly dressed, and 
walked over at leisure before dusk, while the 
young moon was just rising to shed a pleasant 
light by the help of the snow. 

There was still nobody else at the rectory to 
dinner excepting Mr. Vernon's brother, who had 
been called one time Harford and another time 
Frank, so as rather to puzzle Archy about his 
name. The explanation of this was soon obtained, 
through the old butler addressing him as ' My 
lord;' but by this time, however, our hero was 
on such a good understanding with both gentle- 
men, as to feel at ease without any undue excite- 
ment at being in the company a t^^V^cl^ 



which, to look back upon now, " 
crous ; he was very much of w 
sporting man,' but had travelled 
was full of anecdote and fun. 

* Well, where is this party of yc 
he asked, taking out his watch, 
too late ? I'm of course quite in 

* It is a sort of party over at G 
Vernon now explained to Archy, ' 
said to give. It is really worth yc 
Harford,' he added ; * but it wou 
describe it beforehand. By th< 
can you do anything with a magi 

The curate was quite in ear 
Harford laughed all the more, 
lantern?' he repeated. * No, I fea 
fellow you are, Theo I I see it is 
schemes ; but of course I shall d( 
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Archy, while he explained that a large magic 
lantern had been sent from Leeds, bjr the kind- 
ness of a friend, for the occasion, but, unfortu- 
nately, "without any person to take the manage- 
ment. Archy happened to understand ordinary 
magic lanterns, and was delighted at the thought 
of assisting. 

A dog-cart had already been ordered round, 
and they at once went off together for Chattington. 
Archy was of course veiy anxious to know what 
extraordinary party was in view, and Lord Har- 
ford seemed thoroughly to share his feeling. 
Their suspense was in some measure at an end 
when they reached a new building, for the 
charity school, towards which considerable num- 
bers, not only of children, but of grown-up people 
also, were now flocking. Inside the principal hall 
the seats were arranged for the purpose of giv- 
ing an entertainment to the charity and Sun- 
day school children, to which their friends and 
others were invited as spectators. At one end 
was a large white curtain ; the great magic lantern 
could be seen on a table in front, under the 
charge of the teacher and his assistants, who, how- 
ever, had enough on their hands in attending to 
the children, as well as to the baskets of fruit and 
buDs which had been provided £ot \]t^^ o^yi'as^'iJ^* ^ 



number, much to the delight 
Mr. Vernon then spoke a fe^ 
progress of the schools, to whi 
replied, while every youthful 
more and more towards the 
felt odd, and at the same tin 
Archy, to observe among the 
several of his late antagonistj 
the snow-balling at Higgs' Pont 
noticed Dick Turrip, Roger I 
Tim, whose hair was more ere 
even saw the skating boy, Bai 
among the audience. It seem< 
should now have to take a L 
magic lantern for their bfenefit, £ 
such a prominent part in thi 
turned out that only one of t] 
how to manage the instrument, 
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stem, at first rendering it difficult for our hero to 
keep liis own countenance. But whatever was the 
feeling of either, it soon changed to interest at sight 
of the scenes that passed between their hands' 

The slides shown on the occasion, though 
numerous, all related to one subject, and that a 
sacred one, — ^namely, the nativity and infancy of 
the Saviour, or views of the eastern locality 
immediately connected with these. They came 
out so large and distinct upon the white curtain, 
with colour so rich and vivid, as to strike the 
dullest spectator, while the children were of 
course enraptured. What increased their plea- 
sure was, that they were allowed to take a part 
in the spectacle. They were asked to tell the 
subject of each, and to answer a few questions, 
which they did usually in a unanimous burst of 
voices, — sometimes in a more scattered and 
irregular way, occasionally through one or two 
brighter-witted leaders. Everybody could recog- 
nise the Annunciation by the angel to the Virgin 
Mary, or the shepherds hearing the good news 
from the heavenly host. It was easy to know 
the wise men led by the star from the east, or 
King Herod's cruel massacre of the infants ; as 
also was the case with most others of the pictures. 
But in this series of illustrations to the first 
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Christmas, the number was considerably greater 
than most people expect, and there were some of 
them which required a hint from the teachers, 
or Mr. Vernon himself, to make them out at 
once, however really illustrative they might be. 
For example, there was a picture of the very 
reason why Mary and Joseph were obliged to 
come from Nazareth to Bethlehem, that the pro- 
phecy might be exactly fulfilled, — ^namely, the 
crowding of the Jews to be numbered in their 
own cities by the Roman tax-gatherers. Then, 
immediately before showing the well-known 
group around the holy Infant in the manger, 
there came a picture explaining why the birth 
took place there — that is to say, * because there 
was no room for them in the inn;' and hence 
came a stirring sight of an oriental caravanserai, 
as still seen by travellers in Palestine, with its 
pilgrims of all races, its merchandise, its camels, 
and their strange attendants. 

When all had been seen and understood, the 
children's choir then sung the beautiful Christmas 
hymn of Bishop Heber, beginning — 

* Brightest and best of the sons of the morning, 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid ; 
Star of the east the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid.' 
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le magic lantern had been meanwhile re- 
»d, but the lights were still lowered, when 
; once the large white curtain dropped, and 
List of sparkling light almost dazzled the 
from a splendid Christmas tree, that had 
prepared behind. The secret had been so 
kept, that nobody knew of it except the 
lers and Mr. Vernon, along with the kind 
r, whose name was known to the curate 
J. It was covered with pretty gifts, suitable 
11 ages among the children, and leaving none 
out their share. The process of distribution 
not the least interesting of the occasion, and 
a considerable time. Archy Douglas entered 
it with hearty goodwill, going fearlessly to 
top of the long ladder, which was held for 
to strip the tree of its topmost fruits, while 
I Harford was in high glee at the agitation 
ae little girls when they fancied they were 
)tten. He was especially amused by one 
boy who had been placed under the charge 
.8 sisters, and who imagined he was forgotten, 
stood up on the seat, waving his arms fran- 
ly towards the tree, while the tears rolled 
1 his little chubby cheeks, and refused to sit 
Q, though pulled and pushed from every 
*Do hand me ^iown that doiiV^-^^^^a&XKx 



aoDKey was saieiy nooKea on, i 
deposited it himself in the little hoy 
stood watching how quickly the tej 
place to smiles. 

As they drove home, Lord Harfc 
brother he had never enjoyed himsc 
his life. * I ran down here, you k 

* to get rid of the bore of their full 
mas parties ; but this was somethir 
I have lost a bet by it, though. The 

* I made sure you would have no 
all night. But I shouldn't mind get 
thing of the kind next year at Har 
come down, and our young friend t 

The curate smiled as he underto 
the engagement at least; while A 
would be very happy, if still in ] 
the lodge gates of Upland House 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 



ARCHY IS CALLED A WA Y. 




HEN Archy went down to breakfast 
on the Saturday, two days after 
Christmas, he found a letter lying by 
his plate, which, on opening, he dis- 



covered was from Dr. Wells. After reminding 
Archy about the packet of letters left partly in 
his charge, the Doctor stated that it was of the 
utmost importance that it should reach him both 
speedily and safely. For this purpose, he said he 
would have requested a special messenger to be 
sent with it, had it not been that Sir Henry 
Maybrook, having accidentally heard Archy's 
name, requested the Doctor to invite his pupil to 
spend a part of the holiday season at the Hall. 
Sir Henry wished him to say, that though he did 
not know Colonel Douglas personally, he knew 
him by reputation ; and it wowld ^iffoxd 
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papers, and hope that you will h 
pleasant journey.' 

Mr. Rolt was able to be up in 
and Archy was now on the most 
with him; he seemed greatly j 
pupil should get a holiday aftei 
quite an interest in the preparati 
day it snowed very heavily, and vi 
when he rose on the Monday m 
spite of the bad state of the ro; 
Archy over in good time to the 
he had exchanged carriages at t 
heard some of his fellow-passeng 
an obstruction on the line they w( 
which might not be cleared befc 
it. Indeed, it seemed to Archy 
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line could be cleared that day. The passengers 
who were anxious to get on, went away into the 
town to look after vehicles, while others made up 
their minds to pass the night at the hotel, in the 
hope that the next day would prove more favour- 
able. A few stayed at the station, among whom 
was Archy, to be ready, if an opportunity oc- 
curred, for getting on ; for it was the opinion of 
an old gentleman, who seemed to have travelled 
a great deal, that the accoimt of the block-up was 
greatly exaggerated. Those, however, who had 
remained at firsts gradually dropped off as the 
day advanced and no sign of the line being 
cleared, till only the old gentleman and Archy 
were left. He had good-naturedly lent the boy a 
Punchy and the Christmas number of various 
magazines ; and, wrapped up in his rugs, had 
gone comfortably to sleep. Archy at last fancied 
he heard a little extra stir in the station, and at 
once went to find out the cause, when, amongst a 
group of men, he recognised John Stocks, Mrs. 
Falkoner's half-brother. He had a lantern in his 
hand, for it was now dark, and was laughing 
good-naturedly to some of the porters, who were 
evidently arguing about something. Archy was 
just upon the point of going up to speak to him, 
when he came walking up l\iaV. ^ ^^^^ 



nana luab xiau. u\,k,am. 

* No, I dare say not,' replied Ar 

* Fm snowed up, as you were wb 
you. But is there no chance of 
cleared to-day ? ' 

* Well, there's word come that it 

* anyhow, nigh hand it ; and we're 
Bbon to go and see.' 

* Could you not take me with 
said Archy eagerly. ' I am so &m 
indeed it is of the greatest cons* 
Wells ; and, besides, I should like 
on an engine — the Bison above al 

'It's against the rules, sir, to i 
an engine, else Td be most glad ; ' 
disappointed the boy looked, he 
- — «,«„f fill X see. perl 
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Tirhere the old gentleman was still sound asleep, 
Archy was smuggled upon the engine. When 
all was in readiness, the steam was got up, and 
away the Bison went along the half encumbere 
line. The air was overcast with the still flying 
snow, and the moon not yet suihciently up, so 
that it was quite dark ; with no lights in the 
engine save when the stoker flung open the fur- 
nace door from time to time, or moved a little 
hand -lantern for examining anything in par- 
ticular. What John Stocks wanted was not to 
have his eyes dazzled from seeing ahead, which 
he did in right earnest, straining his eyes into 
the storm, leaning now to this side, now to that, 
while he quickened their speed with his hand 
upon the regulator. The speed, at first moderate, 
increased till the force of the storm seemed to 
double ; the snow-flakes absolutely hissed into 
Archy's face, as he held firmly on, keeping him- 
self as small as possible, too, not to interfere with 
Stocks, yet looking out with him all the while. 
He had felt nervous at the outset ; but reaUy 
there was something so uncommonly exciting 
about it, and almost grand, that fear was quite 
forgotten. The effect of the moon was not long 
of being felt, though she did not appear herself. 
One could see the snowy co\mlx^' 
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and when there was a long curve in the line, the 
driver coTild look far before him to the signal- i 
light post at the crossing, before nearing the long | 
tunnel, which he knew would be clear of snow 
at all events. The light was first ruby red when 
they saw it, and John suddenly made the Bison 
whistle with an unearthly screech, that might 
have wakened a whole town. His hand was only 
kept in suspense for a few moments, for the light 
changed all at once to pure white, as a signal 
that all was clear, on which the whistle was 
silenced, while the engine still kept at full speed 
for the tunnel. 

* Old Joe's all as right as ever, ye see,' said 
John to his stoker, as he drew in a breath of 
apparent relief. * The rheumatics ain't ever hin- 
dered him yet from tending lights.' 

* Ah, in course ! ' replied the stoker, who was 
a very hoarse man, and seemed rather inclined 
to take a dark view of things; *but they will 
some time, ye know, and that mayhap afore the 
company thinks fit to pension him off.' 

* Thafs one of the pointsmen,' explained the 
driver to Archy. *You see, sir, we've got to 
depend upon each other here, if we don't any- 
wheres else. He's an old driver, is Joe, and a 
good un he was in his time.' 
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As they had flashed by, Arcliy had caught a 
glimpse of the old man standing out from the 
saoWj waving his hand-lamp ; and he could not 
but think what a difference it might have made 
to them, if the signal man had made any mistake. 
They were dashing into the tunnel, where there 
was no obstacle now, or necessity to slacken 
speed. When they were through, however, it 
soon became obvious that they were approach- 
ing a blocked-up place. Men with lights were 
stationed to warn them, and it proved that an 
immense load of snow had slipped down into a 
deep cutting just lately cleared. The engine 
could go no farther for the present, and Archy 
thought himself in a worse dilemma than before. 

* No, no, sir ; keep up heart,' said his friend 
the driver ; * 'twill be odd if I can't get you set 
right on the way. The line's most likely clear 
on the other side.' He jumped off and hurried 
round among the men, speedily coming back to 
say, that it was as he had supposed, and the 
driver of another engine on the other side would 
be allowed to take the young gentleman on in 
the circumstances. Archy, therefore, bade good- 
bye to his two companions, and shook hands with 
John Stocks as heartily as if he had known him 
for jrears. He then got t\iro\x^ XJcia \a 



w..>^ wvc*xo buc bcuucx'i aiiu as noi 
happened on the way, it is needle 
than that he reached the station 
Hall in safety. He there found 
from the Hall had been more thai 
him, and was now in waiting at th 
When he arrived at the Hall, 
very kindly welcome, not only fi 
but from Sir Henry and Lady ^ 
both said it gave them great pleas 
for his father's sake, who was spol 
high terms by every one who knew 
in the way he had done, the yoimg 
upon him a.s quite a hero, and W( 
to hear of his adventures on the 
young lady, niece of Lady Maybi 
called by every one * Cousin Edit! 
off to a little private parlour, to rej 
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the wide staircases and passages. Maybrook 
Hall was a grand old baronial mansion ; and 
though Sir Henry had been so long away from 
it, it had been kept in perfect order, under the 
careful eye of his sister, 'Miss Bridget,' as she 
was always called. Archy was at first somewhat 
afraid of Miss Bridget, she was so sti£['and stately ; 
but he soon found that, under this dignified ex- 
terior, there was hidden the gentlest and kindest 
of hearts. Her affection for her brother's chil- 
dren was unbounded, she having had the charge 
of them during their parents' absence ; and it was 
strange to see how they ran to her with all their 
joys and sorrows, and seemed rather shy of their 
own mother, who was as yet almost a stranger to 
them. If Miss Bridget was fond of one thing 
more than another, it was these suits of armour : 
a speck of dust was never allowed to settle on 
them; and she could tell the history of every 
one, and of the gallant deeds done by the owners 
of them. It was not long before she found out 
Archy's admiration for these relics of her ances- 
tors; and she kindly took him over the whole 
house, explaining many things he wanted to 
know, about the different weapons and curiosities 
in the cabinets. If Miss Bridget was required, 
she was sure to be found with Atc\v^ m 



' Cousin Edith * came in search of 
Aunt Bridget,' she cried, laughing m 
you to give up your knight to me 1 

* And what for, pray ? ' said Miss 
a pretended frown of displeasure. 

* Oh, it's some grand project we 
said Edith, ' and I require all the as 
get to have it carried out properly, 
covered Master Archy is invaluabl 
is so quiet and methodical.' 

' But what has his quietness and 
with the project ? ' asked Miss Brid 

*Come, come, aunt,' replied Edi 
* don't you be too inquisitive. Fm I 
secrecy at present ; only I promise y 
know in good time. Well, Mastei 
you ready to help me ? ' 

* Of nniiT-c« T — » —-J « ' 
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good listener ; so she promised to relate the re- 
mainder of Sir Ralph's history the first oppor- 
tunity, and allowed Edith to carry him off, as 
she saw his services were really required. When 
they reached the large room in the west wing, 
called the schoolroom, all the children were already 
assembled — ^boys and girls together — of which 
there were upwards of twenty staying at the 
Hall. Every one seemed to be talking at once ; 
but when Edith held up her hand as a signal 
that she wanted them to be silent, every tongue 
stopped, and every eye was turned towards her. 

*As you have chosen me as your chairman,' 
she said with a grave face, which set them all 
laughing, * I suppose I must make a speech ? ' 

*Yes, yes,' cried the girls, while the boys 
shouted * Hurrah I ' then ordered the girls to be 
quiet, as if they themselves were not making the 
least noise. 

*Well, ladies and gentlemen, we have now 
met together to consult about the propriety of 
having — ' 

* Hear, hear ! ' cried Charles May brook, which 
raised the general cry of * Order ! order ! Chair ! 
chair I Put him out I ' 

* I hope,' continued Cousin Edith, * that as 1 
am unaccustomed to public speaY\\\^, XJsi^ ^xiS^si.- 
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men present will have the goodness to hear me 
to the end, without giving expression of their 
approval or disapproval.' 

*But when a speech is made,* said Walter 
Clayton, " Hear, hear I " is always put in.' 

*Not at the wrong place, sir,' said Cousin 
Edith ; ' and remember, sir, that a lady's speech 
is different altogether from a public or a gentle- 
man's speech. I shall hold up my finger when 
you are to show your approval ; but, till I do, I 
insist upon having strict silence.' 

This was received with a round of cheers, 
which was understood to be the last ; and Edith 
proceeded : * I have been invited by some of 
the ladies and gentlemen present, to inform you 
that we propose giving, on Thursday evening, a 
theatrical entertainment, and we entreat, we re- 
quest, nay, we command all those who have any 
talent in that direction, to come boldly forward 
and offer their services for the public good. 
There is very little time, ladies and gentlemen, 
this being Tuesday ; so you had better hold up 
your hands all those who are willing to join.' 

About a dozen hands were held up, mostly 
those belonging to the youngest of the company ; 
but the older ones shrunk away from the idea of 
making a public exhibition of themselves. 
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* Come, come I ' said Edith ; * this will never 
do ; we must have some of jou big bojs. Charles 
Maybrook, you held up your hand, I think ? ' 

' There you are wrong, Cousin Edith,' Charles 
answered. * I can't act a bit ; but Harry Percy 
there can do it ; he's jolly at those sort of things.' 

* Me I ' cried Harry, a great bashful-looking 
boy, his face flushing painfully as all looked 
in his direction. Edith frowned at Charles, 
who was constantly holding poor Harry up to 
ridicule, for he had not only a lisp, but a hesita- 
tion in his speech as well. ' I athure you, Mith 
Edith, there mutht be — ^thum mithtake — Charley 
could not have — ^theen nie — my hand — ' 

* Yes, yes, I know, Harry,' said Edith ; * it is 
all right. It was Charley's own hand I saw ; so 
we shall jot his name down on the list for one. 
He can do for the second - rate characters — a 
man-servant, perhaps. Now, who's next ? ' But 
Edith found it was no use to urge them ; their 
modesty could not be talked out of them, and so 
the idea of private theatricals had to be given 
up. 

* I thought you would have helped me for ono, 
Master Archy,' said Edith, looking reproachfully 
«t our hero. 

* And 80 1 would,' replied Aiclvy * bMt I kxvQw 



* Capital ! ' cried Edith ; * I never 
it ! Really, Douglas, I am much obli| 
for your suggestion. Now, silence, 
gentlemen, and I shall explain it to } 
leaux vtvants are pictures represented 
people. All you have got to do, iB t< 
clothes, and stand very still, without 
muscle of your face, so that the audi 
admire you.' 

* And there are to be no speeches ? ' c 
of the girls. 

' No,' said Edith ; * no one is require 
his mouth ; indeed, the tighter it is . 
the better.' 

And now so many offered themselve 
new game, that Edith could not make a 
without causing offence. But this diffi 
at last ffot over bv arnvncnrMt fTio* 
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the children away to the library to look over the 
books of engravings, keeping a few of the older 
girls and boys with her to talk about the dresses 
that would be required. There was no scarcity 
of old-fashioned dresses in Maybrook Hall ; but 
if Miss Bridget was careful about the armour of 
her knightly ancestors, she was even more so 
about these old satin and silk dresses belonging to 
their ladies. She had them laid away, sprinkled 
with lavender and cedar chips to prevent the 
moths from injuring them ; and her veneration 
for them was so great, that it was only on rare 
occasions she would permit any one even to look 
at them. 

* You must help me, Douglas, to coax aunt 
over,' said Edith, laughing. * I never saw her 
take such a fancy to any one before, as she has 
to you. For though we all know how good she 
is, Aunt Bridget is certainly chary of strangers.' 

Leaving the others to wait their return, Edith 
and Archy went in search of Miss Bridget. They 
went up to the third storey, where Archy had 
never been before, and he was surprised to see 
such a number of passages branching in every 
direction from the great staircase, that was the 
same all the way up, even to a greater height. 
Turning down one of these passages, c^Y^^t«.d 



^rrirnB pleasuiil 



r^Siw-ii-uI- a^fiiT "dier ime practising : 

r.T:r:.-c-AiieL uj ^ ^di old 
in-;" .: ' .•^■*t-.L *i Trmrsh, with iti*"^!^^ 
r.* - ::=^- ^.L ar.'^siisfj Above all, Mr. 
ir.- .v^..:-. xunnL ir Lis short ser- 

- . • -r -.^-n. Hi zaid them that 
— -. •- t mert lime of rewi^ 
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broofc t ' 

' Do you mean Sir Henry's 
in the same low tone. * Yes, 
him from some of the boys ; 1 
"Maybo."' 

* Aunt Bridget has been tell 
said Edith ; ' and I promised 
him. You won't mind beii 
moment, till I prepare him fo 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



MA TBROOK. 

YING on a sofa, flat on his back, Archy 
saw \^hat at first sight he took to be a 
mere boy, much younger than him- 
self. But when he came closer, and 
took the hand held out to him, he saw that he 
was older— older even than he looked. There 
was such a sweet expression in the pale face, 
lying there so helpless, and he was welcomed 
with such a pleasant smile, that Archy felt as if 
he had known the poor invalid all his life. This 
was Sir Henry's eldest son, the heir to all the 
estates of Maybrook. He had fallen from his 
pony two years before this, and had injured his 
spine ; but the doctors had great hopes that he 
would recover altogether, though it must be a 
case of time and patience. 

* I am glad to see you, Doug|La&J Yife ^SmS^s.- 
149 




think about that it is no wonder 
are knocked out of her head, 
out of mind, you know,' he addec 
' Oh, Maybo, how can you say tl 
reproachfully. *You know you 
able to receive visitors for two or 

* So you and Aunt Bridget hav 
to think,' he replied. * It's all nom 
I am as strong as polsible. I d( 
ladies like to have something to nur 
a victim of poor me. Isn't it too 1 

Archy looked down upon the p 
him, and thought there was good 
Bridget's care. But he joined in 
agreed that they were sad tyranti 
him to make haste and get well, 
from their clutches. 

* I've often thoucrht nf rr0H^r^r. • 
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Edith now told Maybrook of the proposed 
entertamment on Thursday night, and of the 
difficulty about getting the dresses, and asked 
him if he would help them to coax Aunt Bridget 
over. * Ah I see what a person of consequence I 
am,' said Maybrook, laughing ; ' nothing can go 
on without me. You might have made it Friday, 
and invited me to it; but, of course, nobody 
thought of that. There always used to be a party 
on my birthday.' 

*We did think of your birthday, dear,' said 
Edith gently; *but Sir Henry wishes it to be 
Thursday,' and she moved away not to show it 
was on his accoimt the day was changed. 

But nothing seemed to escape the invalid boy. 
He noticed Edith's hesitation, and at once guessed 
the reason. *Now, Miss Edith, don't you try 
to deceive me,' he said, smiling, though Archy 
fancied he had seen something like a look of 
pain pass for a moment over his face ; ' I know, 
because it was my birthday papa would not let 
it take place. Supposing now I was twenty-one, 
woidd all the rejoicing for my coming of age be 
done away with because I must lie here ? Not 
very likely. There would be a perfect rebellion, 
I tell you; for who ever heard of a coming 
of age without great doings amongst the ten- 
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antry of Maybrook, as Aunt Bridget will tell 
you?' 

' And so they will at yours, dear, we all fondly 
hope,' said Edith cheerfully. 

*Very well,' said Maybrook; *but till that 
day comes, I mean to have my birthday held in 
great style ; so please to inform papa that such is 
my wish. And as for Aunt Bridget, you can tell 
her — no, I shall tell her myself — that I mean to 
have tableaux mvants, or whatever you call them ; 
and she must haul out all the old dresses, else 
she lies under my extreme displeasure. If she 
objects, ril get Douglas there to dress himself 
in old Sir Ralph's armour, as I did once before, 
when she had to get the smith to break open the 
springs of the helmet to let my head out.* 

* Now, Maybo,' said Edith, seeing how flushed 
his pale face had become, * you must not speak 
any more. I must carry Douglas away now.' 

* No, no ; don't do that,' said Maybrook hastily ; 
' I haven't had the least bit of a chat with him. 
Please do leave him, and I'll promise not to open 
my lips, — he shall do all the talking while I rest ; 
so off you go with my message to Aunt Bridget 
and papa, and then come and tell us how you 
get on.' 

After Edith was gone, the two boys had a long 
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talk about Upland House, and Archy learned 
that Charles May brook was to join the school 
after the holidays were ended. He could not 
help wishing that he was not coming, for Charles 
had taken a dislike to him for no apparent reason ; 
but, for that matter, the dislike was mutual. 
Howeyer, he said nothing to Maybrook about 
this, of course, but promised to be a friend to 
Charles if he ever stood in need of one. When 
they had got to know each other a little better, 
Archy asked if he never got tired of lying there, 
and how could he amuse himself all the day? 
But the questions seemed to vex Maybrook 
deeply ; and Archy was dreadfully sorry he had 
spoken about it, and said so, blaming himself for 
being so stupid. 

Maybrook lay with his eyes shut for some 
time ; then he turned to Archy with as sweet a 
smile as ever : * I don't often feel it — the con- 
finement I mean. I used to be so fond of fuD, 
and especially on my birthdays ; it's sort of up- 
set me hearing about the merriment in the house 
— making me long to join in it. But, then, it's 
worse for papa than for me. Only think of his 
heir being always in his bed ! Now, there's 
Charles — ^isn't he a noble-looking fellow ? I often 
wish that I were dead that lie m\^\,\i^\!aa\iKa^. 
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* I think that's a foolish wish,' said Archy ; * you 
may get better, and be as strong as he is now.* 

* So the doctors say,' said Maybrook, with a 
sigh. * Dr. Poole said, the last time he was here, 
I may be moved down stairs soon, I have made 
such progress lately.' 

' But you are sometimes taken out of this 
room, are you not ?' asked Archy. 

' Oh, yes ; but this sofa is so large, that it takes 
ever so many to lift it, and I can't bear so many 
people round me.' 

* I remember a little girl who had the same 
complaint, and they used to carry her on a sort 
of a stretcher, — a neat, light thing, only requiring 
one at each end ; and she was taken everywhere 
on it, — up and down the house, and out into the 
garden.' 

* How was it made ? ' said Maybrook, becoming 
instantly interested, for the idea of being moved 
about so easily was very delightful. * Dr. Poole 
speaks of a sort of carriage ; but then he says I 
could not stand the motion of it yet.' 

Archy was very clever at drawing, and, getting 
a pencil and paper, soon drew a design, and 
explained how it was made with strong but light 
wood, and saddle girths laid across. Maybrook 
Jay with the paper before him, studying it care- 
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fully ; then he looked up, and said, * If that little 
girl was moved about, why shouldn't I ? I tell 
you what, Douglas, if we had Hawkins the car- 
penter here, we might get him to do it.' 

* But you would need to tell somebody,' said 
Archy, who began to be a little frightened that 
Maybrook would do something rash. 

* Of course I must,' said Maybrook, laughing 
at Archy's alarmed face. ' Do you think I can 
move a finger without Dr. Poole's permission? 
I'm bound by my word of honour to lie so still. 
Yes, I shall have to tell Dr. Poole about it 
at any rate.' 

* What's this I'm to be told about ? ' and the 
next moment a small and stout little man popped 
his head round the folding screen that was placed 
before the door. Maybrook showed him the 
drawing, and explained that his permission was 
required to have it carried out. 

*Well, I won't say the thing can't be done, 
Master Maybo,' said Dr. Poole, with a solemn, 
earnest expression in his face, so different from 
the jovial look he had when he first entered the 
room; *it must be cautiously, however. We 
shall have to get the great doctor down from 
London again ; for I would not like to do it on 
my own responsibility.' 
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doctor's carriage with him, and explain what was 
wanted, then he could bring back word to May- 
brook, who was naturally in a great state of im- 
patience to know if it could be made by Friday. 
When they were driving along the village, the 
doctor, who had been sitting, gazing down in 
deep thought, rubbing his chin and puffing at a 
great rate, till Archy could scarcely keep from 
laughing, now looked up to ask what made him 
think of the stretcher for his young friend. * I 
suppose you two have been laying your heads 
together for some time over it,' said Dr. Poole, 
pinching Archy's ear. But Archy informed him 
that he had only seen Maybrook for the first 
time that day, and he had happened to mention 
having seen one of the kind before, which had 
interested him. Seeing how grave the doctor 
still was, Archy ventured to ask if he did not ap- 
prove of the plan for his patient ; if he thought 
it would hurt him. Dr. Poole replied, that a 
few months ago he would not have thought of it 
for a moment ; but now Maybrook was much 
better, and there was a necessity for rousing him 
up a little, for he had fallen into a languid state 
of mind that was apt to tell in the end against 
the recovery of his body. Once they got him 

down stairs, they might be able to get him.'^li^^siJt^ 
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out when the weather was favourable. The 
worthy Dr. Poole seemed to be very fond of his 
patient, for there were even tears in his grey eyes 
when he spoke of him, telling Archy what a fine 
manly boy he was before his illness, the coimter- 
part of his good, generous, and frank father. 
* Charles is a good enough boy in his way,' said 
Dr. Poole, ' but not equal to his brother. Ah I 
it will be a bad day for the tenantry of May- 
brook if Master Charles becomes the master.' 

Archy would have liked to have asked why 
he thought this, as Charles was to be a school- 
fellow of his soon ; and perhaps his face expressed 
as much, .for Dr. Poole said, with one of his 
merry bursts of laughter, * Master Charles takes 
after his great-grandfather, the Sir Ralph we 
hear so many stories about. There is no mistake 
he has his temper, and his peculiar malicious 
disposition. Ah I but I must not prejudice you 
against him. Poor Charles ! he may improve as 
he grows up ; and I am glad Sir Henry has come 
home, if for no other reason than to look after 
this boy.' 

Archy had cause to remember the doctor's 
words a year or two after, when he had come 
into collision with Charles Maybrook, and knew 
then what his temper really was. However, the 
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carriage had now arrived at the carpenter^s, who 
fortunately was at borne, and when he under- 
stood what was required of him, at once agreed 
to have it done by the time required ; for, as he 
said, if Master Maybrook wanted it by Friday, 
of course he must have it, if all the other work 
had to be laid aside. ' It's not often we get a 
chance of doing anything for the young squire,' 
said Hawkins, with a shake of his head. 'If 
need be, sir,' he continued, ' I and my men must 
sit up all night ; trust me we will have it done. 
We'd be all right down glad to see him about 
again. God bless him I ' 

After telling the carpenter that it was to be 
kept a secret for the present, he asked him to be 
up at the Hall on Friday evening, with one of 
his strongest men, to assist in carrying May- 
brook down stairs. It was not so much because 
the doctor thought nobody else could carry him, 
but he knew it would be a real pleasure to the 
carpenter ; and as they were accustomed to carry 
weights, would do it more steadily. Archy was 
then sent home in one of the dogcarts from the 
* Maybrook Arms.' When he went up to the 
sick chamber, and tapped gently at the door, it 
was opened by Miss Bridget, who welcomed him 
with even a kindlier smile than usuaL IN^ 
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been let into the grand secret you two have on 
foot,' she said, * and have just been getting such 
a scolding for expressing my fears lest my boy 
may be hurt — Well, well, May bo ! not another 
word, dear ; I'll try to look at it through your 
rose-coloured spectacles. Old age b full of 
fears.' 

Archy spent the afternoon with Maybrook, 
and they became most intimate friends, for they 
discovered that all the books the one liked, so 
did the other ; and then there was Aunt Bridget 
to help with her stories, which both liked so 
much. The next day Archy received a message 
through Edith, that Maybrook would be glad to 
see him again at twelve o'clock. ' I must say, 
Master Douglas, I'm beginning to get jealous of 
you,' said Edith. * What have you done to get 
into the good graces of our Maybo so soon? 
Why, there are boys here who have never seen 
him after the first time, and some he won't see 
at all!' 

Archy laughed as he answered the love was 
mutual, and that having a liking for the same 
sort of things made them get on so very well 
together. All this time the preparations for the 
tableaux were going on briskly ; but, an hour or 
two after Archy had been comfortably settled 
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down in Majbrook*s room, and thev were having 
a good chat about one of their favourite heroes, 
Captain Cook, Edith came to carry him off to 
assist her to select the pictures to be represented. 
But this ^laybrook would not consent to. 
* There's lots of fdllows down stairs to help you, 
Edith,' said Maybo, fretfully. * Can't Charley, 
or Henry Percy, or young Clayton, be got to do 
something, without you carrying off Douglas ? 
He's not to go, I say.' 

But Edith gave such an account of the state of 
commotion down stairs, that Maybrook and Archy 
were convulsed with laughter; for it seemed every 
one had chosen pictures that were impossible to 
represent, but stuck boldly to the notion it was 
quite an easy matter; so that poor Edith had 
run away in despair. 

* Poor Cousin Edith ! ' said Maybrook, relent- 
ing. *But, don't you see, Douglas cannot help 
you. If they listened to him, it would be a miracle ; 
and if you side with him, they will dislike him. 
Now I must help you, I see, in this also. Bring 
up the books to me, and we three shall choose 
them. Leave it to me ; Til settle their disputes.' 

It was no easy matter ; but at last twelve 
pictures were selected ; and, as Archy suggested, 
there would be as much d\f^cvj\V^ ^^-vii* 
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ment ; only be must not stay too long, or see too 
many people at once. Edith very cleverly ar- 
ranged a little nook for his sofa behind the fold- 
ing-screens, in ftdl view of the little stage erected 
between the two drawing-rooms, so that he could 
see everything without being seen himself. While 
the company were yet in their rooms, Hawkins 
and his man arrived ; and after Maybrook had 
a cup of tea along with Archy, Dr. Poole, and 
Edith, he was carried safely down, and laid in his 
little sheltered comer. Sir Henry was not sent 
for till after it was all settled ; and then he found 
Maybrook lying comfortably, and in great spirits 
at his ' stealing a march on him.' The news soon 
spread through the Hall that Master Maybrook 
was in the drawing-room ; and Dr. Poole, with 
much laughter, declared that he would have to 
station Hawkins and his man as a body-guard, 
armed with the pokers, in case any one, in their 
delight at seeing him down stairs once more, 
should venture too near him. The tableaux 
vivants were pronounced by all to be a great 
success, and no one enjoyed them more than 
Maybrook, who did not seem to be in the least 
exhausted when they were over, though he had 
cheered as lustily as any one. He was allowed 
to wait till his health was dr\mk, ^Ti^ <aMcc^fe^ 
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away by the two strong workmen amidst th( 
cheers of the oompany. 

It would require a whole volume to tell of thf 
happy time Archy had at Maybrook Hall ; ho^ 
they skated on the artificial ponds, and had snow- 
ball fights — the boys against the gentlemen, anc 
sometimes against the ladies alsa Then then 
was Cousin Edith always ready to get up charades 
dances, and games in the long eyenings, and May- 
brooVs room to retire to, where one could enjo) 
a quiet hour or so. As this was Sir Henry's firs) 
Christmas at home for many years, he was deter- 
mined that all the old customs should be kept up. 
which came to a climax on the * Twelflh-night. 
Now that his son was so much better, and coulc 
join in the festivities, though only for a shorl 
time as yet, as many of the tenantry as could be 
accommodated were invited to a dance, and after- 
wards a plentiful supper in the servants' hall 
The drawing-rooms were crowded with a large 
and gay party, all of whom were expected tc 
join in the amusements expressly arranged foi 
the juvenile guests. During the whole forenoon 
along with a select number, Archy had beer 
helping Cousin Edith to write out the * Twelfth 
night characters,' which, when opened and reac 
bj' the company in the evening, were pronouncec 
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the best that had been heard for some seasons. 
After * the characters,' came the drawing for king 
and queen ; and again fortune smiled upon our 
hero, who drew the king a few minutes after 
Cousin Edith had drawn queen, to everybody's 
great amusement, she being a very tall young 
lady, upwards of twenty, and the only grown-up 
person allowed to draw. 

* I'm so glad Cousin Edith is queen,' said little 
Henry Maybrook, a boy of about five years of 
age. 

* And why, sir, may I ask ? ' said his papa. 

* Because she will cut me a very large piece of 
the Twelfth-cake, I know,' he answered boldly. 

* Oh yes, I'm so glad Cousin Edith is queen ! ' 

* And what about the king ? ' asked Sir Henry ; 

* does he meet with your approval also ? ' Little 
Henry thought a moment, and then, with a wise 
shake of the head, replied, 'Yes, he'll do ; he gave 
me a whole packet of sweets this morning. And 
I know he won't eat up all the cake, as Cousin 
Herbert said he would, if he drew king.' 

* Ah ! it's well seen how we can get into Henry's 
good graces,' said Sir Henry, laughing. * Well, 
perhaps he's not far wrong after all.' 

During supper there was much laughter and 
fuD, as every one had to say aioxxd^ '^cvft. 
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EVENTS AT EDOELY. 

[ HEN Archy reached Chattington once 
more, everything had quite a spring- 
like appearance, which he was rather 
sorry for, because he fancied he 
would not be able to spend the time so pleasantly 
now that the snow had gone. Cox was at the 
station, ready to receive him, and looking quite 
pleased to see him back ; and, as they drove home, 
he found that while he had been away they had 
not been standing still altogether at Edgely. In 
the first place, Mr. Rolt had left for home the day 
before, very nearly as well as ever ; and Archy 
was surprised to find himself feeling quite sorry 
at the tutor's departure. After all, he thought to 
himself, Old Blusker isn't such a bad one as we 
fancied, when one understands him ; what he let 
fall during his illness, about Toia Xxi^ ^^^^^^ 
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boy, I mustn't forget to repeat to the fellows; it will 
perhaps make them a little less severe on him. 

* I suppose, sir,' said Cox, * you have not for- 
gotten the show-people that were here afore 
Christmas? Well, the one that was the great 
hactor has come back, and brought the little girl 
you found in the snow along with^iim.' 

* Has he indeed?* said Archy. * Where is he 
living?' 

* Well, he was staying at the inn when he first 
came back, but now he's gone into lodgings since 
the snow left. He lives with old Dame Roberts, 
in the little cottage not far from our house, and 
the little girl is often with our youngsters.' 

* I suppose he could not get lodgings to suit 
him at Deepbridge,' said Archy. ' He spoke of 
staying there, for he fancied it would suit his 
health.' 

* Well, perhaps, sir ; but they do say that it's 
on account of there being no good drink at 
Deepbridge. Whether he was in the habit of 
drinking before, I can't say, but he's often the 
worse of it now, though it don't show much on 
him either; but, being weak in his health, it's 
telling more on his constitootion than he's aware 
of. The doctor's been over from Chattington to 
Jjim; and though he ordered him to give up 
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drinking, he keeps going on, and I fear, if he 
does, he'll not last much longer. I've been told 
that afore he left the inn, he had Mr. Church- 
warden Grey up to see him also, and that they 
were shut up together for ever so long, and that 
high words passed between them. Mrs. Harrison 
she do say that the churchwarden he came down 
the stair and walked out in a towering passion ; 
and it's thought by some that the actor he wanted 
money, and the churchwarden he was refusing it ; 
but one of the maids, she says it was quite the 
other way, that Mr. Grey was trying to get Mr. 
Hammond to take money, but that he would have 
none of it. So, sir, you see there's something 
quite mysterious about it altogether — at least, 
enough to make us country folk wonder, especially 
as Mr. Grey was never heard to speak in such 
an angry way before, or to be so much put about 
as to walk off and forget to pay his bill. He's 
been a sore tried man in his day, has the church- 
warden.' 

* Did you know his son?' asked Archy of 
Cox. 

* Well, no ; I came into Dr. Wells' service just 
two years after he left ; but the stories about him 
were quite fresh then, and, if only half were true, 
he must have been a wild un. Mi^, \iaxT\&<3^^ 
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she knew him well, and always takes bis part 
for being such a free, good-hearted lad, for all hia 
wildness ; and she's got it into her head that this 
actor has something to do with him, though of 
course she can't imagine what it can be. She 
says she did try to get it out of Mr. Hammond, 
but that he was as close as close, and never so 
much as mentioned Mr. Grey's name after he had 
gone off in a passion.' 

A few days after Archy had settled down 
again, he went out to take a walk, and pur- 
posely passed by Dame Roberts' cottage, but 
he saw nothing of Mr. Hammond or little Lizzie 
either ; so he turned into another road, with the 
intention of going up as far as Mr. Grey's farm. 
He had scarcely got well into the lane when Mr. 
Grey himself drove past in his gig, but, recog- 
nising Archy, drew up to ask if he was going up 
to his house. Archy said that he had been in- 
tending to do so, but would put it off, as he had 
forgotten this was Chattington market-day ; and, 
when he had engaged to dine at the farm the 
next day, the churchwarden passed on, looking, 
Archy fancied, strangely excited. He then saw, 
coming slowly along the lane, a short distance 
off, Mr. Hammond and his little niece Lizzie 
Grey. The former was dressed in a long great- 
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coat, lined with fur ; but though the cloth was 
a little threadbare, everything about him was 
scrupulously clean. When they came up, the 
former accosted Kim at once; and Archy was 
sorry to see the poor actor was very far from 
well. He had a difficulty in breathing, and was 
suffering from a most distressing cough, and, 
what was even worse, it was quite evident he 
was not quite sober. 

* Good day. Master Douglas,' he said. * I am 
really charmed to see you once more ; for, though 
this place is certainly salubrious, it is rather dull, 
and now that your worthy teacher, Mr. Rolt, is 
gone, I feel it more. An excellent man that : I 
speak of Mr. Rolt, sir. You look surprised ; but I 
shall explain it in a word. I became acquainted 
with him when out walking, and our being in- 
valids made us have a sort of sympathy for each 
other, and we were friends immediately.' 

* I am sorry you have not been so well,' said 
Archy. * Do you think that the air is doing you 
good?' 

* Without a doubt,' replied Mr. Hammond, 
standing still and gazing round in a half excited, 
half stupified sort of way. If Archy had not felt 
really sorry for him, and more for little Lizzie, 
who, young though she was, serai^^ Vxkss^ 
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state her uncle was in, and was feeling it pain- 
fully, he might have laughed at the way Mr. Ham- 
mond spoke. * The scenery, I am charmed with 
it; the air is delicious and health-invigorating; 
the people, though primitive, are most refreshing ; 
and, after the turmoil and strife of a busy town, 
this life in the country is really delightful ! I 
fully expect to be restored to perfect health in 
the course of a fortnight.' 

* Do you mean to stay any length of time here, 
Mr. Hammond ? * asked Archy. 

' It depends entirely upon circumstances ; we 
gentlemen of the profession seldom settle down 
long in one place. At present I am here, it is 
supposed, for my health's sake — good — ^it is just 
as well it should be thought so. Ah I I think, 
Master Douglas, that was Mr. Grey you were 
speaking to when we came up — Mr. Church- 
warden, he seems to be called here. Are you 
intimately acquainted with that gentleman, may 
I ask, sir ? ' 

* I can't say that I know him intimately ; I 
only got acquainted with him lately ; but I am 
to dine with him to-morrow,' replied Archy. 

' A hard man — ^ here he checked himself, and 
bade his niece run on with her little dog, a part- 
ing gift from her Uncle Mudge. * He's a hard 
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man is that Mr. Churchwarden. What is your 
opinion, Master Douglas ? ' 

* Well, Pve heard the same thing said before ; 
but he's been quite the opposite to me. I found 
him a very agreeable man indeed ; and Mr. Wel- 
kinshaw, another of our masters, told me that it 
was entirely his son's behaviour that has made 
him seem so difierent.' 

* Ah ! I'm told he cursed that son, and vowed 
to see him no more, under any circumstances 
whatever, not even if he came as a penitent. 
That shows a hard man, Master Douglas.' 

* Well, of course it does ; but I don't believe 
he ever said that ; and if he did, it was only in 
his anger. I think, had his son returned, he 
would have received him ; for I'm certain in my 
own mind, though he keeps his picture turned to 
the wall, that he loves him, or rather the recol- 
lection of him, very much still.' 

* Young gentleman, will you permit me to 
shake your hand ? ' said Mr. Hammond in a most 
solemn voice and manner. *You have lifted a 
load off my mind. Now, do you think if any- 
thing were to happen — ' Here he was seized 
with a violent fit of coughing, that brought little 
Lizzie flying back to offer her assistance. 

* Oh, Uncle George, you in\\st ^^^"ak. 
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for, as the poor gentleman had had another bad 
attack of spitting of blood through the night, but 
was now a little easier. After a pleasant day at 
the farm, having seen all the prize animals, and 
been conducted everywhere by the farmer him- 
self, Archy returned home early, and again went 
to inquire for the actor. He found little Lizzie 
with a tear-stained face at the door, who said 
that her uncle seemed to be getting worse. 
While they were talking, Mr. Hammond must 
have heard and known Archy's voice, for he sent 
Dame Roberts to go and ask the young gentle- 
man to come in, for, in spite of the doctor's 
orders, he must see him. Archy was quite 
shocked to see what a change had come upon 
him in such a short time ; and though he had 
never seen any one near death before, he felt 
certain that poor Mr. Hammond was dying. 
When they were left alone — for he had asked 
the dame to take Lizzie away — he began to talk 
again about Farmer Grey, but in a quiet, though 
apparently eager manner, asking Archy his true 
opinion of his character, and whether he thought 
he would be kind to any one left in his charge. 
When Archy had said that such was his 
opinion, Mr. Hammond asked him to prop his 
pillow up a little, and give Vv\m 
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wrote and requested an interview, which was 
granted. A hard man for all your good opinion 
of him, Master Douglas. After being thoroughly 
convinced that Lizzie was his granddaughter, and 
not an impostor, he said he was quite willing to 
take her to his house ; but that from the day he 
did so, I must never see her face more, nor must 
any of her strolling friends come near her. It is 
right that the Mudges should keep away, and 
they have promised to do so ; but she has been 
so much to me, that I felt my heart would break 
to part with her. I only asked to be allowed to 
live at a little distance from her, that I might see 
her occasionally. He would not listen, but in- 
sulted me with offers of money, till we parted in 
anger. And now I am dying, and the child is 
unprovided for.* 

He rocked his head about, just as Mr. Holt had 
done when he lay ill ; and Archy saw by his height- 
ening colour that the fever was increasing on him. 

' Mr. Hammond,' he said, gently, * if you like 
I shall run round for Mr. Vernon. He will be 
able to advise you better than 1 can.' 

* A curate visit a poor actor ! Why, sir, the 
thing is impossible. He woidd feel scandalized 
at the very mention of such a thing.' 

* Oh I but Mr. Vernon is not t\\at ^cst\. ^1 xcL^xk 
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at all,' said Archy, stoutljr, * Apart from it being 
his duty, he would come to any one who wanted 
him, whatever their profession ; ' and having 
gained his permission at last, Archy set out for 
the rectory on his mission. 

Fortunately Mr. Vernon was at home ; and 
when Archy had told his errand, and the strange 
circumstance of the connection between the actor 
and Mr. Churchwarden Grey, the curate at once 
prepared to accompany him back, despatching, 
at the same time, a man on horseback to Broad- 
mead with a message for Mr. Grey. When they 
went into Mr. Hammond's bedroom, little Lizzie 
was seated by the bed, reading aloud a psalm, at 
the request of Dame Roberts, which seemed to 
have a soothing effect upon the invalid, though 
the little girl was quite unconscious her imcle 
was dying. She had taken it into her head, be- 
cause he lay so still, and his cough troubled him 
so little, that her fears of the morning had been 
false ; and though her face was still red and 
swollen, her voice was almost as cheerful as 
usual. She rose on Mr. Vernon's entrance, and, 
with a curtsey, offered her chair to him ; but she 
stood close beside the bed, holding her uncle's 
hand, seeming a little awe-struck at the presence 
ol the clergyman. 
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After telling Mr. Hammond that he had sent 
for Mr. Grey, the curate spoke so gently about 
the passing away from this 'vyorld to the next, and 
allayed all the poor actor's fears as quickly as 
they arose ; so that, by the time Mr. Grey arrived, 
he had expressed himself quite reconciled to die. 

'You see, sir,' he said, turning to Mr. Grey 
when he came in, *you are not likely to be 
troubled with me much longer. You will be 
kind to her, sir, and she will repay you seven- 
fold. You will find she has a most affectionate 
heart to those she loves. But you will let her 
stay with me to the last, sir ; it will not be for 
long now.' 

Mr. Hammond had such a beseeching look in 
his pale, worn face as he uttered the last words, 
and he laid his hand caressingly on the head of 
his little niece, who looked from one to the other, 
as if she was quite bewildered, though conscious 
that something was about to happen. 

* Are you speaking about me, imcle ? What 
has any person got to do with my staying with 
you?' she asked, looking roimd a little indig- 
nantly at Mr. Grey. * Has this gentleman offered 
to take me on to Uncle Mudge ? Oh I but I 
sha'n't go ; I shall only stay with you, dear 
Uncle George.' 
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came out herself to prevent him, and appeared 
so glad to see him, that he went in and did his 
best to cheer her. She seemed to consider him 
more in the light of a friend than even her grand- 
father or Dame Roberts either, for he knew her 
Uncle and Aunt Mudge, whom she was never to 
see again, her Uncle George had said, though her 
grandpapa had been so kind as to say, after that, 
he would take her to pay them a visit his own 
self some day, Mr. Hammond was buried in the 
churchyard at Edgely, and Archy was, of course, 
at the funeral, with little Lizzie still looking upon 
him as her oldest friend, and insisting upon holding 
his hand aU the time of the service. She was 
wonderfully composed, however, and behaved her- 
self so well, that Archy could not help admir- 
ing her again, as he did in the snow-storm, * for 
her pluck ;* for, as he said to Dame Roberts, he 
fully expected she would have * made a row' at 
the end. 

* Poor little thing!' said the worthy dame; * she's 
cried so much since her uncle was took away, that 
I don't think she's got a tear left in her eye ; and, 
besides, she knows that it puts her grandfather 
sadly about to see her distress, so she tries to 
keep it down. Well, well, this would be a 
strange world, young master iox -wVoe^^x ni^-vj^ 
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really too kind to him. * Didn't you save the life 
of my little girl ? She might have been brought 
from the other side of the world all for nothing, 
had it not been for you getting her out of the 
snow. The oftener you come to see us, the better 
it will please me ; for little Lizzie never seems so 
happy as when you are here.' 

Broadmead farm was a grand place for children 
to amuse themselves at; and as farm-life was new 
both to Archy and little Lizzie, they managed to 
extract a great deal of pleasure out of everything, 
both indoors and out. The day before the return 
of the boys, being a bright sunny day, Archy took 
Lizzie to pay a visit to her uncle's grave, and help 
her to plant a root of pure white snowdrops upon 
it. While they were doing this, the little wicket 
close at hand opened, and there they saw Mr. 
Mudge standing, looking as if he did not know 
whether to run away or come forward. In a 
moment Lizzie had recognised him, and next was 
in his arms. 

* Oh, I did not expect to see you here, little 
lass,' said Mudge, in a tone of distress. * I gave 
my solemn promise I'd never come nigh you more. 
It 'ud never do for the like of us travelling folks 
to 'sociate with a grand lady as you'll be. I 
ought to have stayed away, 1 Vno^i \ \s>a.\. "V ^i;^ 
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here monument.' After bidding his niece a most 
affectionate farewell, he went away along the lane, 
looking back more than once to return Lizzie's 
wave from her handkerchief as she watched till 
he was out of sight. 

* Dear, good Uncle Tom,' said little Lizzie ; * he 
was always so kind to me, and so pleased because 
the dogs loved me, and because I loved them ; 
for aunt used to be a little cross with him some- 
times about them, when she fancied he paid more 
attention to them than to the wax-work. I shall 
always love Uncle Thomas very much, for I was 
very very happy with him.' 

* Of course, my dear, you shall; a kind-hearted 
man, I have no doubt,' said her grandfather ; 
though Archy could not help thinking that the 
churchwarden looked much relieved when the 
worthy Mr. Mudge had decided to remain a 
travelling showman. * I hope though, dear,' said 
Mr. Grey, with the faintest touch of jealousy in 
his words, * that you will find your life as happy 
a one at Broadmead as in the caravan. I'm but 
a dull companion for you, I dare say ; but we'll 
have Master Douglas and some of the young 
gentlemen up, to fill the old house with life and 
merriment.' 

'Even if you were cross, ^^jA^^^*^^^^^ 
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COMING BACK. , 

HE next morning all the servants were 
early up, giving the last finishing 
touches to the house and school- 
rooms; and as Archy could not 
sleep, he rose also, and had his breakfast with 
Mrs. Falkoner in her room. About two o'clock 
the boys began to arrive on omnibuses, and 
waggonettes, and other vehicles, and turned the 
quietness of Upland House into a perfect Babel 
once more. Amongst the first to arrive was George 
Maudsley, who seized Archy's hand and shook it 
as if he meant to pxdl his arm out of the socket 
altogether. * Come, old f elloAV, let's have a look 
at you,' he cried. * Why, I do declare you look 
jollier than any of us. I've had you in my mind's 
eye all the holidays, stalking about the house an 
emaciated scarecrow ; and novr I^iid ^qvsl^^\ss^ 
191 
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•e coining in the train, it seemed, they amused 
oMelves by leaning out of the carriage windows 
ng to hit each other wi^h abnonds and pieces 
orange skin. Watching for a good oppor- 
ity to strike Herbert, one of the biggest boys, 
)rge flung a bruised orange right in his face 
m he looked out again ; but, unfortunately, it 
Qed out not to be Herbert at all, but an old 
tleman, who vowed he*d have all the boys 
en up and fined for their unndy conduct, 
gh, who was in the carriage beside George, 
L been so tickled with the description of this 
gentleman's face, that he laughed almost all 
rest of the way, and kept bursting out and 
yhing to himself even after everybody else had 
gotten it. 

Vhen the other boys were out of hearing, 
gh whispered, * I hope you weren't very dull, 
5hy ; I kept thinking of you aU the time, and 
ecially at night, and used to lie awake won- 
ing if you were awake also, and if you felt 
y lonely at night.' 

^^y? you kind-hearted little goose,' said 
jhy, laughing, * happy though you have all 
n, I don't believe one of you has been half as 
y. I've had a host of adventures, beginning 

very day you left ; and, what's more,^ tbe^'ro. 
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were coming in the train, it seemed, they amused 
themselves by leaning out of the carriage windows 
trying to hit each other wijh almonds and pieces 
of orange skin. Watching for a good oppor- 
tunity to strike Herbert, one of the biggest boys, 
George flung a bruised orange right in his face 
when he looked out again ; but, unfortunately, it 
turned out not to be Herbert at all, but an old 
gentleman, who vowed he'd have all the boys 
taken up and fined for their unruly conduct. 
Hugh, who was in the carriage beside George, 
had been so tickled with the description of this 
old gentleman's face, that he laughed almost all 
the rest of the way, and kept bursting out and 
laughing to himself even after everybody else had 
forgotten it. 

, When the other boys were out of hearing, 
Hugh whispered, * I hope you weren't very dull, 
Archy ; I kept thinking of you aU the time, and 
especially at night, and used to lie awake won- 
dering if you were awake also, and if you felt 
very lonely at night.' 

* Why, you kind-hearted little goose,' said 
Archy, laughing, * happy though you have all 
been, I don't believe one of you has been half as 
jolly. I've had a host of adventures, beginning 
the very day you left ; and, what's laax^^^Jwe^^'^ 
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by yourself I* said George. * I shouldn't wonder, 
now, he's got as much to tell as any of us. 
There must have been something going on, 
judging by Mr. Bolt's changed manner. Come, 
out with it, Archy.' 

* That I shall certainly not do,* replied Archy, 
with a merry twinkle in his eye. *The bar- 
gain was, that you were to treasure up all 
your adventures for my behoof : when I have 
heard them all, I shall then think about relating 
mine.^ 

Mr. Welkinshaw did not return tUl the next 
forenoon, and the boys noticed that he also ac- 
costed Archy with even a kindlier manner than 

* Old Blusker' had done, clapping him most 
affectionately on the shoulder as he asked, * Well, 
Master Archy, how did you get on after I left ? 
— well, I hope.' 

* Very well, indeed, sir,' said Archy, smiling. 

* 1 found out that you were quite correct 
about pleasures that came unexpectedly turn- 
ing out often better than those we look forward 
to. I hope you have enjoyed your holidays, 
sir.' 

Mr. "Welkinshaw was looking really well, and 
there was a difference in his whole manner and 
appearance. He was dressed mX^ci ^S^^")^^ 
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some useful service, for making one happy and 
contented.' 

* I assure you, Mr. Welkinshaw,' said Mr. Rolt 
good-humouredly, * our young friend here has 
cause for satisfaction on that point. He has 
performed more than one act of kindness. But, 
sir, you seem to have had a pleasant holiday, 
judging by your manner.' 

Mr. Welkinshaw smiled benignly as he simply 
answered, * A very happy time, indeed, Mr. Rolt, 
thank you.' But though he did not say more 
then, it oozed out somehow afterwards, that Mr. 
Welkinshaw had met, at the house of his cousin 
at Birmingham, a young lady, and that they 
were engaged to be married during the summer 
vacation. Though it was impossible to keep from 
perpetrating jokes upon him, when he was in a 
state of absent-mindedness, especially when he 
received a letter from Birmingham, still every 
one felt sorry to think that perhaps Mr. Welkin- 
shaw would not come back again, as he had a 
prospect of a curacy in the south of England. 
Mr. Rolt also intended to leave then ; and whether 
it was this fact or not that softened him towards 
the boys, or because of Archy's representations, 
certain it was that the nickname of ' Old Blusker ' 
was aeidom brought forwac^ a^tajvxisXt \£iS£i^ ^ 
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once conveyed to Broadmead. That was the 
happiest time of all, Archy thought, those half- 
holidays on the lovely summer evenings. When 
the other boys were hard at work in the home 
psffk at a good game of cricket, Archy would 
slip away to the little trellissed arbour in the 
great old-fashioned farm garden, where he was 
sure to find Lizzie and Hugh, the former with 
her work ' as busy as an old woman,' her grand- 
father would say, while Hugh lay on the grass 
by the door, reading aloud some fairy story. 
There Archy would sit, enjoying the whole scene 
— the drowsy hum of the bee, the delicious smell 
of the sweet peas and mignonette, the distant 
sound of the boys shouting to one another, and 
the singing of the birds, of which the garden 
seemed to have an extra share. One afternoon, 
when he came into the garden, he heard Lizzie 
laughing merrily at some remark of Hugh's, and 
when he had asked for an explanation, Lizzie 
said, * Oh, Hugh is so ridiculous I He has just 
been reading about a prince who wandered away 
to make his fortune, and, after all sorts of ad- 
ventures, he came to an enchanted palace, and 
found a princess turned into a fawn, and he res- 
cued her, and carried her off by the power of a 
magic rose to his own castle, evet xcissi^ xsi^ 
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away. So Hugh says he wishes he was a 
prince, and I was an enchanted princess, that he 
might carry me off also, which made me laugh ; 
for how could I be anything else but Lizzie 
Grey?' 

' Tm sure you could be a princess quite well,' 
said Hugh, stoutly ; ' and I often think it was just 
as good as a fairy tale your being lost in the 
snow. You were like a lost princess, and Archy 
the knight or prince that found you. I only wish 
it had been me, that's all.' 

'Don't be stupid,' said Lizzie, shaking her 
bright coloured worsted at him ; * of course 
Archy must be a knight, being a Douglas; 
finding me has nothing to do with it, though 
it was a good thing for me he did. But don't 
talk of it, else we'll forget what we have to 
tell him, and grandpapa said we might, you 
know.' 

It seemed that Archy's birthday was on the next 
Wednesday, when they had a half-holiday ; and 
Mr. Grey was going to ask all the boys up, and 
they were to have a strawberry feast in the large 
barn, which was to be decorated for the occasion. 
The permission of Dr. Wells had already been 
granted ; and he had been good enough to say 
that not only would he come himself, but Mrs. 
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Wells and his daughter also, the thought of whom 
made Lizzie rather nervous, Miss Wells being, in 
her estimation, a very grand lady indeed ; and 
although Hugh had solemnly declared she was 
as frank as possible, Lizzie could not be persuaded 
that such was the case. * At any rate, I need not 
go very near her,' said Lizzy, with a sigh of re- 
signation ; * and . grandpapa is going to get me 
a white dress, like the one she wears ; so that, 
perhaps, when I have it on, I shan't feel so strange 
beside her.' 

When the boys had returned home, and were 
going to bed, they of course talked of nothing 
but the invitation for next week, Mr Grey having 
told them about it before they left ; and, as may 
be supposed, they were in a great state of ex- 
citement about it It would have repaid Mr. 
Grey for all his kindness, had he heard the 
various speeches made in his honour, though 
his health could only be drunk in water ; for, 
without doubt, as Allan said, ' he was a fine old 
English gentleman, all of the olden time,' having 
the true stiiff in him, ' being a free-born English- 
man.' 

'He is all that, and more,' said George Maudsley; 
*but we fellows mustn't lose sight of the fact 
that this entertainment is to ceY^xaX.^ xJcifc \svs:^- 
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in discovering she was the very nicest girl pos- 
sible to conceive. Many happy days they spent 
at Broadmead ; and Archy never had cause to 
look back with regret upon the time he was left 
alone in the holidays. 
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The Boy's Own Workshop. 

By Jacob Abboit. 
The Life and Adventnres of Bobinson Omsoe. 
The History of Sandford and Morton. 
Evenings at Home; 

Or, The Juvenile Budget Opened. 

The above Series of elegant and useful books are 
specially prepared for the entertainment and instruction of 
young persons. ' 



WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 



NIMMO'S 
ONE SHILLING JUVENILE BOOKS. 



Foolscap 8w, Coloured Frontispieces, handsomely bound 
in cloth, Illuminated, price is. each. 

I. 

Four Little People and their Friends. 

IL 

Elizabeth; or, The Exiles of Siberia. 

IIL 

Paul and Virginia. 

IV. 

Little Threads: Tangle Thread, Golden Thiead, 

Silver Thread. 

V. 

Benjamin Franklin: A Biography for Boys. 

VI. 

Tbe Perils of Greatness ; or. The Story of Alex- 

ander Menzikoff. 

VII. 

Barton Todd. 

VIII. 

Little Crowns, and How to Win Them. 

IX. 

Great Biches: Nelly Bivers' Story. 

X. 

The Bight Way, and the Contrast 

XI. 

The Daisy's First Winter, and other Stories. 

XII. 

The Man of the Mountain. 

The distinctive features of the above Series of Juve- 
nile Books are: The subjects of each volume have been 
selected with a due regard to Instruction and Entertain- 
ment; they are well printed on fine paper, in a superior 
manner; the Shilling Series is Illustrated with Frontis- 
pieces printed in Colours, and they are elegantly bound. 



W. P, NIMMaS NEW BOOKS. 



NIMMO'S 
NEW SIXPENNY JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Demy iBmc^ Illustrated, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt 
side, gilt edges, price 6d. each. 

Pearls for litHe People. 
Oreat LesBons for Little People. 
Season in Ehyme: A Poetry Book for the Yonng. 
iEsop's Little Fable Book. 
Orapes from the Oreat Vine. 
Story Pictures from the Bible. 
The Tables of Stone: Illiistrations of the Com- 
mandments. 
Ways of Doing Good. 
The Pot of Gold. 

Stories abont onr Dogs. By Harriet B. Stowe. 
The Bed-Winged Goose. 
The Hermit of the Hills. 

NIMMO'S NEW NURSERY TALES. 

Large ^to, with original large Illustrations, beautifully 
printed in colours ^ Illuminated Wrapper, priced, each. 

The Children in the Wood. 
Little Bed Biding Hood. 
Jack and the Bean Stalk. 
Jack the Giant Killer. 
The White Cat. 
John Gilpin. 
Cinderella. 
Beynard the To^. 



